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REV. LYMAN BEECHER, D.D. 
BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH, 


Dr. Lyman Bexcuer had a peculiarly 
vigorous and energetic physical constitution. 
He was wiry and tough, and at the same 
time active and enthusiastic. He was very 
energetic, courageous, thorough, firm, and 
positive. He was conscientious and strict, 
yet generous, confiding, and friendly. His 
intellect was clear and strong, his argument- 
ative power ready and pointed, and all his 
mental efforts took a practical turn. He 
was organized for a leader, and would nev- 


er flinch from hard service nor hesitate to | 


do that which he deemed to be his duty, what- 
ever persons or public sentiment might stand 
in the way. His memory was excellent, and 
his power of language decidedly good. 

Dr. Beecher died at his residence in Brook- 
lyn, on Saturday evening, January 10, aged 
eighty-seven years. His funeral was held at 
‘the Rev. Henry Ward Beecher’s Church, on 





PORTRAIT OF REY. 
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Wednesday, the 14th, attwop.m. The Rev. 
Dr. Leonard Bacon, of New Haven, preached 
the discourse of the occasion, On Thursday, 
the remains were carried to New Haven, and 
buried by the side of the Rev. Dr. Taylor, the 
distinguished Connecticut theologian, for many 


years the intimate friend of Dr. Beecher. 
Several months ago, the almost total extine- 
tion of his faculties gave token of what, in an 
ordinary physical constitution, would have 
proved a speedy dissolution. 

Lyman Beecher was born in New Haven, 
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October 12,1775. His father, David Beecher, 
was a blacksmith, whose strong, positive char- 
acter, whose many eccentricities, and whose 
great, dark eyes gave him a celebrity in all 
the country round. 

The mother of Lyman died a few days after 
his birth. His father gave him away to his 
mother’s sister, Mrs. Lot, Benton, of North 
Guilford. As a boy, he was trained to farm- 
work, expecting to be a farmer. “ My uncle,” 
said the Doctor, ‘ despaired, after long trial, of 
my coming to anything as a farmer, and final- 
ly concluded that I was good for nothing but to 
be educated, and I was sent to college.” 


During his college career, he earned no dis- 


tinction by scholarly acquirements, but was | 


early noticed as a remarkably vigorous and 
original thinker and reasoner. In a debate on 


Baptism, started among the students, he took. 


the Baptist side, “‘ because,”’ as he said, “no 
one else would take it.” Winning the victory 
over all the students, he forced his opponents 
to borrow a tutor to help their side, but the 
tutor himself was ignominiously beaten. 
“Then,” said the Doctor, ‘‘ President Dwight 
came and took hold of my argument, and very 
soon shreded it all out.” But the stadent who 
could thus, in a discussion, vanquish every- 
body in the college except its president, was 
already marked for inevitable future fame. 

Graduating in 1797, he then studied theol- 
ogy with Dr. Dwight for one year; was li- 
censed to preach by the New Haven West As- 
sociation in 1798; was ordained in 1799, and 
in the same year was installed as pastor at 
East Hampton, LongIsland. Working here in- 
dustriously for eleven years, at a salary of 
$300 a year, he ‘‘ was favored,” as he narrates 
in one of his letters, “‘ with three seasons of 
special Divine influence, in which almost three 
hundred souls were added to the church.” 

In 1810 he removed to Litchfield, then the 
intellectual center of Connecticut—the seat of 
the famous law-school in which so many of the 
statesmen of the last generation were trained. 
His preaching labors, during this pastorate, 
extended through all the neighboring region. 
It was his habit to hold a meeting somewhere 
every night in the week, showing an industry 
as indefatigable as old John Wesley’s. The 
sixteen years of this charge he truly called 
“ the most laborious part of his life.” It was 
amid these labors that he wrote his famous 
** Six Sermons on Intemperance,”’ which were 
suggested by the sudden downfall of two of his 
most intimate friends. It was during this pe- 
riod, also, that he set himself, with a few well- 
known co-workers, to the gigantic task of cre- 
ating the great missionary and benevolent so- 
cieties which now, in successful operation, hold 
their May anniversaries in this city. 

In 1826, finding that his salary of $800 
did not cover all the wants of his eight chil- 
dren, he applied for $1,000. Why this reason- 


| 
| 








able request was not granted we know not. 
But the parish of Litchfield allowed their bril- 
liant minister, whose fame had now gone 
abroad through all New England, to strike his 
tent in Connecticut, and to set it up anew in 
Boston. His Boston charge was the Hanover 
Church, which was the year afterward burned, 
and a new building erected in Bowdoin Street. 
The throngs which attended his ministry in 
that city were like the throngs which attend 
the ministry of his son in Brooklyn. Although 
his stay there was only six years, yet the im- 
pression which he produced during that time 
forms part of the public history of that city. 
Those six years were unquestionably the most 
conspicuous years of his life. During four of 
them, a continuous religious awakening was 
maintained in his church. But what makes 
this portion of his ministry memorable at this 
day was the great uprising, at that time, against 
the Unitarian theology of Boston and New Eng- 
land. Influences had long been stirring, and 
a volume of opposition gathering, which at 
last needed only an eloquent popular leader to 
give it the character of a popular movement. 
Lyman Beecher, an eloquent speaker, a natu- 
ral born leader, constitutionally courting the 
opportunity of attack, and animated with a 
conscientious zeal for the hereditary faith of 
the Pilgrims, was just the man for the hour, 
to whom, as champion, the Evangelical party 
spontaneously turned. 

In 1832, the great preacher bade an eloquent 
farewell to the multitudes who flocked around 
him, and removed to Cincinnati, to take the 
Presidency of Lane Theological Seminary and 
the pulpit of the Second Presbyterian Church 
of that city. After giving twenty years of his 
life to Lane Seminary, he ended his public 
labors in 1852, when he returned to Boston, 
and afterward removed to Brooklyn. 

He was three times married, and was the 
father of thirteen children. Of his first wife, 
Roxana Foote—the mother of Catherine, Ed- 
ward, Mrs. Suowe, Charles, and Henry Ward— 
a woman of extraordinary mind and equally 
extraordinary acquirements—the Doctor used 
to make this remark: ‘‘ She was the only per- 


of reasoning together, over the tea-table, on 
the profoundest questions of philosophy and 
theology. 

Dr. Beecher’s published works are mainly 
sermons, and, after these, various controver- 
sial writings, which had a wide circulation, 
and exerted great influence in their time. 

As an orator, he was the most peculiar. 
brilliant, and effective of his day. By nature 
he was a strong reasoner, yet he reasoned 
rather in the style of an advocate, aiming at a 
point, than of a judge or a statesman, aiming 
to cover a whole field of discussion. He spoke 
and wrote always for some immediate purpose. 
His sermons and speeches were marked in 
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their openings, and subsequent leading parts, 
with unusually careful statements and distine. 
tions, and then followed, after each well-stated 
point, some brilliant illustration, which, kind. 
ling his imagination, would suddenly set his 
speech on fire, thrilling the assembly as assem. 
blies rarely are thrilled by human speech, 
Theodore D. Weld, one of his pupils, used to 
say of his master’s method, that “first, he 
made his point, and then he set a candle on 
it.” The Rev. Albert Barnes says, in a letter, 
that no oratory which he ever heard in his life 
equaled Lyman Beecher’s in his grand flights, 

His last desire was, ‘‘ Let me be laid by the 
side of Brother Taylor.”” Accordingly he was 
laid by the side of his fellow-laborer, who had 
but a few years preceded him to the heavenly 


rest. 
ep 


EDUCATION AND TRAINING PHREN- 
" OLOGICALLY CONSIDERED. 





ORDER, 

Few persons consider the importance of this 
faculty, yet most persons have enough of the 
organ of Order to be influenced by its work- 
ings. When we stop to think how Order is 
interblended with the creation, and how much 
we really depend upon the fixed chain of 
things, it would almost seem as if Order were 
not only “ heaven’s first law,” but its greatest 
law. In nature, system, method, and unifor- 
mity have existence. We feel eonseious of 
that element in ourselves, and we are some- 
times surprised that man in his administration 
of affairs does not more strictly conform in his 
arrangement to this great natural law. Not 
only do the seasons come and go in their or- 
der, and the whole planetary system revolve 
according to the instituted adjustment of path 
and time, but everything connected with the 
growth and decay of plants, the development 
and characteristics of animals, are governed by 
system, rule, order. Every kind of fruit fol- 
lows a given law of its nature. And though 
the characteristics of peach, plum, cherry, ap- 
ple, currant, and strawberry are peculiar, yet 


| we are inclined every year to rely upon sim- 


son that I ever met whom I fe|t to be fully my | jjar recurrences in regard to each, forever. 


equal in anargument.”?’ They were inthe habit | 


True, each kind of fruit can be improved, but 
this is done according to the philosophy of 
its nature. We never look for potatoes on 
corn-stalks, nor for ears of corn to grow on 
trees or in the ground. ‘ We never gather 
grapes from thorns, nor figs from thistles ;” 
and even the silly hen, when she has been 
cheated into sitting on ducks’ eggs, is terrified 
when her duckling chicks rush into the water 
for the first time. As she has no means of ex- 
pressing her surprise at the extraordinary 
physiognomy of her brood, or at the singular 
feet with which they are endowed, we are 
left in darkness as to her views of those as- 
pects of the subject. If man could not trust. 
this law of method and uniformity, he would 
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be entirely afloat. It is natural to have a 
place for things, and things in their places. I[t 
js so in nature—it should be so in art. 

There are two or three aspects in which the 
faculty of Order is evinced ; one is in having 
thiags always in particular places, and in 
having a uniform method of doing things. An- 
ether aspect of order has to do with the best rule 
for doing things. We know persons who have 
the first kind of order; each thing belonging to 
them has its fixed place, and there it can al- 
ways be found when not in use; but the ap- 
propriateness of the place where things are 
kept is liable to question and criticism. One 
old lady kept her iron tea-kettle standing be- 
fore the right andiron of the fireplace. When 
it was not being boiled over the fire; it was al- 
ways standing in that particular place. From 
the time she commenced housekeeping until 
her life was closed, namely sixty years, it was 
never known to be elsewhere. A just sense of 
tidiness and propriety would have suggested a 
different place for the tea-kettle. We knew 
an old farmer who always kept his saddle 
hanging up in the kitchen and his ax behind 
the head of his bed; no one ever doubted 
where these articles could be found, day or 
night, yet every one doubted the taste and ap- 
propriateness of their location. We remember 
when all the pewter-ware of a household 
would be kept standing on what was called 
the “dresser,”’ or the kitchen cupboard, flaming 
in all its brightness. In modern times dishes 
are kept in closets, concealed from light, dust, 
and observation. Some persons, in their style 
of dress, pile on various incongruous things 
without regard to order or taste. Some per- 
sons, in their work, do that first which should 
be second or third, and lack method in all their 
plans, so that they fail to secure celerity and 
success in the transaction of their affairs. 
Some mechanics have everything mixed up; 
they have finished and unfinished work, raw 
materials, patterns, tools, chips, all mixed and 
confounded. Such men have their bench full 
of tools, and find with difficulty the one they 
wish to use, and are vexed perpetually with 
their work on account of the confusion. An- 
other man has a rack in which his tools are 
kept, and when one tool is used it is returned 
to its proper place. He loses no time in hunt- 
ing for his tools; they are not injured by con- 
tact with other things, and he has no chafing 
of temper in consequence of delay, disappoint- 
ment, and suspense in hunting for them. In 
his plans, he does that first which ought first 
to be done, and each department or process fol- 
lows in its regular order—as in nature we have 
“first the blade, then the ear, after that the 
full corn in the ear.” 

A man in whom Order is large, though he 
has a factory full of machinery and material. 
will be able to go into the mill in the dark 
and without running against machinery, find 
anything he desires, because each thing has a 
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particular place, and he knows precisely where 
it is and where to feel for it. A housekeeper 
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in whom Order is large, will have a particular | 


place for each thing in the whole house, and 
she would be as much surprised to find the 
dinner plates on the fourth shelf of the pantry 
when they belonged on the second, as she 
would to find the gridiron in the parlor, or that 
the apples in the cellar had changed places 
with the potatoes during the night ; that the 
coal had changed from one bin to another, or 
that the kitchen-table and piano had changed 
places. An orderly person will lay off his 
clothes at night in a particular way so that he 
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COLD FEET. 





Reaper, did it ever occur to you that tight 
boots were one of the most fruitful causes of 
cold feet? Of the truth of this there can be 
no doubt, in a great majority of cases. The feet 
will freeze much sooner if incased in boots so 
tight that the blood may not circulate freely, 
than in boots more roomy. One other cause 
may be attributed to thin soles, and still another 
to tight gaiters and tight garters. There are 
many ladies who suffer exceedingly from cold 


| feet from this cause. In their efforts to secure 


can dress himself in the dark, if need be; he | 


will have his clothes in a trunk, closet, or 
drawer, so arranged that each keeps its uni- 
form place. And if he does not find stockings, 
handkerchiefs, shirts, or cravats where they 
belong, he will not look in another drawer, 
but inquire for them at head-quarters. 

Much is said against “red tape,’’ but the 


' 


a pretty foot, young gentlemen are apt to pun- 
ish themselves very severely, by planting. a 
crop of corns, bunions, ete., which can never 
be completély eradicated. Better wear a loose 
boot or shoe, with some extra room in it, than 
to deform the feet for life in this cruel way. 
Instead of attempting to fit the foot to the boot, 


| it should be the business of the bootmaker 


formalities thus found fault with are a prod- | 
uct of order, rule, method; and though it may | 


seem in the way at times of emergency and 


necessity, on the whole, such method is a safe- | 


guard against abuses, and is highly essential 
to the public service. Let a school of a hun- 
dred boys be dismissed at a word, and let each 
one be in a hurry to get out of the room, and 
there will be such crowding and confusion that 
it would take much longer to clear the room 
than it would to dismiss the school class by 
class, and let them file out like soldiers, and 


how much more tasteful and elegant is the lat- | 


ter process! Nature established the law of 
order, and we can not, if we would, abrogate 
that lawin relation to our own purposes with- 
out serious detriment to interest and. conve- 
nience. 

Let this faculty be cultivated in children; 
let the little three-year-old child have some- 
thing to do, have a place for its playthings, 
and be required to recognize this law of ar- 
rangement. If the child may throw down its 
playthings at will and have them picked up 
by nurse or servant, it will become a slattern. 
But if the child have a basket or box in which 
to place everything when not in use, this fac- 
ulty will become automatic in action and neces- 
sary to comfort and convenience. The sloven 
is always hindered and fretted from his 
disorder and want of management, and though 
neat people sometimes fret and scold when dis- 
order is practiced by others, the kind of pleas- 
ure such persons experience from neatness and 
method will probably more than counterbal- 
ance these disturbances. 

The parent or teacher does the child or pu- 
pil a wrong who neglects the training of this 
important organ, and that training can be done 
as easily as that of any other. It is not 
enough‘to inveigh against persons for disorder. 
Scolding does not teach method. It may irri- 
tate the disposition, but will not produce neat- 
ness and order. Kindness and good example 
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to fit the boot to the foot, in which case it would 
fit well, and be perfectly comfortable. It is 
not a thick sole, nor yet a stout upper, that 
causes the mischief, but it is the “pinch” re- 
ceived by the unnatural restraint inflicted on 
the very sensitive foot. Rubbers cause the 
feet to perspire, become tender, swollen, and 
subject to other inconveniences, and the less 
they are worn the better. And we conclude 
by repeating, let your boot be fitted to the foot, 
instead of attempting to fit your foot to the 
boot, and by the more free circulation of the 
blood throughout all parts, you may hope for 
warm feet, sound feet, and feet always ready 
for duty. Avoid tight gaiters, tight garters, 
tight shoes, and tight boots. 


oe 


Lrrerary Expavustion. — Frequently we meet 
with a writer who achieves one remarkable book, 
and whatever other books he writes are compara- 
tive failures—echoes of the same thought, repeti- 
tions of the same creations. The reason of that 
stint of invention is obvious ; the author has em- 
bodied certain ideas long meditated ; and if his 


| book be really great, all the best of those ideas 
| are poured into it. In the interval between that 


| 





book and the next, he has not paused to ponder 
new studies and gather from them new ideas, and 
the succeeding books comprise but the leavings 
of the old ideas. A man of genius is inexhausti_ 
ble only in proportion as he is always renourish- 
ing his genius. Both in mind and body, where 
nourishment ceases, vitality fails.— Bulwer. 

[The same is true of preachers who have 
preached twenty or more years in one pulpit. 
Those who have been regular attendants come to 
anticipate, from the text, what is to follow; 
and though the good man may not often repeat 
himself, he will necessarily spin the same ma- 
terial from the same wheel, and weave from the 
same loom, till we know in advance just what 
is coming. We like the plan of changing speak- 
ers occasionally, to give zest and new life to a 
chureh. And it issoinall callings. We need va- 
riety, recreations, change, in order to prevent ex- 
haustion of body or mind.] 
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Phusiology. 


STRUCTURE OF THE HUMAN BODY. 








Tue human body consists of three grand 
classes or systems of organs, each of which 
has its special function in the general economy. 
We will denominate them: 

1. The Motive or Mechanical System. 
2. The Vital or Nutritive System, and— 
3. The Mental or Nervous System. 

These three systems, each naturally subdi- 
viding into several branches, include all the or- 
gans, and perform all the complicated functions 
of the physical man. 


I.—THE MOTIVE SYSTEM. 

The motive or mechanical system consists 
of three sets of organs, forming, in combina- 
tion, an apparatus of levers, through which lo- 
comotion and all the larger movements of the 
body are effected. They are: 

1. The Bones, 
2. The Ligaments, and— 
3. The Muscles. 

1. The Bones.—The bones form the frame- 

work of the body. They are primarily or- 
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Fic. 1.—THE HUMAN FRAME. 


gans of support, sustaining and giving solidity 
to every part. 

Fig. 1 illustrates the position of the bones 
and the relation they bear to the general sys- 
tem. The proportion, however, of the frame- 








work, to its fleshy covering, differs materially 
in different individuals; and this fact should 
be remembered, as it has an important bearing 
upon the doctrine of the temperaments. 

In the earlier stages of their formation, the 
bones are cartilaginous or gristly in their struc- 
tures, very flexible, and not easily broken. 
This wise provision of all-wise Nature is illus- 
trated in young children, whose innumerable 
falls never “result in a fracture, and whose 
rapid growth would be entirely inconsistent 
with a hardened osseous frame. We may 
note here, too, in passing, that the legs of in- 
fants are often made permanently crooked 
by being required, under the injudicious train- 
ing of unwisely ambitious parents, to support, 
prematurely, the weight of the body. Little 
is gained by interfering with Nature in such 
attempts to hasten her processes. 

In due time the bones, receiving deposits of 
lime, phosphorous, and other earthy materials, 
gradually harden, and at their maturity are 
composed of nearly equal proportions of ani- 
mal and mineral matter. In old age the earthy 
matter often greatly predominates, rendering 
them very brittle. 

Like other parts of the body, the bones 
have a system of blood-vessels and nerves, 
and, like the other parts, are subject to growth 
and decay, though their changes are less rapid 
than those of the softer portions. Their mi- 
nute structure is very curious and beautiful. 

The genius and skill of man have never yet 
succeeded in constructing a machine so beauti- 





Fic. 2.—THE PELVIS. 


ful in its perfect adaptation to its uses as the 
human skeleton; nor can the wisest of mortals 
suggest an improvement in its structure. See 
what noble twin columns, resting upon the 
firm, but flexible bases of the feet, support, in 
its proper position, the grand arch of the pel- 
vis! And the pelvis itself, how admirably 
adapted to its various functions! While it has 
all the necessary strength to support the 
weight of the body, which rests upon it, it is 
not less perfectly adapted to protect and sus- 
tain the vital organs situated within it, and to 
afford them room for the proper performance 
of their functions. 

The grand central pillar, the spinal column, 
on whose capital rests that sublime “ dome of 
thought,” the cranium, has its base on the 
sacrum, a wedge-like bone which forms the 
keystone of the pelvic arch. The spinal or 
vertebral column itself is one of the : on won- 
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derful of Nature’s wonderful works, It jg 
composed of twenty-four bones, called Verte. 
bra, linked firmly together by a complicated 
system of ligaments, giving it immense stre 
and, at the same time, great flexibility, It is 
Pierced by what is 
called the Vertebral 
- canal, through 
which passes the 
spinal cord (me. 
dulla spinalis), of 
which we shall 
have more to say 
) in another place, 
The spinal column 
is not straight, as 
that form would 
FIG.3.— VERTEBRAL JOINTS. have rendered it 
more liable to be broken, but forming a double 
curve, readily yields a little to any unusual 
pressure. 

Attached to the dorsal or back vertebre by 
strang ligaments, and bending forward so as to 
form the grand cavity of the thorax, are the 
twenty-four ribs, twelve on each side. The 











Fig. 4.—THE THORAX. 


uppermost seven on each side are called the 
true ribs, because each of them is connected 
by a separate cartilage directly with the ster- 
num or breast-bone ; while the lower five are 
called false, because one or two of them are 





Fic. 5.—VERTEBRAL LIGAMENTS. 


loose at the anterior extremity, and the car- 
tilages of the rest run into each other instead of 
being separately prolonged to the breast-bone. 











The arms are loosely attached to the body 
by means of movable shoulder-blades, which 
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are kept in place by the collar-bone, and the 
strong muscles which overlay them. 

Bones are of various shapes—long, as in the 
arm and leg; cuboidal, or six-sided, as in the 
wrist and instep; and flat, as in the cranium 
and the shoulder-blades. 
The larger ones are hol- 
low, which property gives 
them more strength io 


FIG.6,—KNEE JCINT. 


proportion to weight than could otherwise 


have been obtained, and also secures a perma- 


nent storehouse fur nutriment in the form of | 


marrow, which seems to be set uside as a re- 
served fund for the sustenance of the body 
when all other supplies fuil. 

The connections of the bones, called joints, 
are very beautiful contrivances, which no me- 
chanic or artist could improve. 
nections are of various kinds—by sutures, or 1 
sort of dovetailing; by cartilaginous attach- 
ments, and by movable joints. 
hinge joints, allowing only a forward and back- 
ward movement, and ball and socket joints. 


which allow the bone to move in all direc- 


tions. 

2. The Ligaments.—The ligaments have 
been incidentally mentioned already. They 
help to form the joints, and are properly 
called organs of connection. Th-r sirength 
and toughness is so great, that it is hardly possi- 
ble, by means of any ordinary force, to tear 
them asunder. 

“Tt is wonderful,” a late medical writer 
says, ‘to see how admirably the ligaments are 
arranged to answer the purposes for which 
they are intended! Where the enis of | 
bones meet, as in some of the jvints, ligaments 
pass across from one to the other ; and m 
are they in their structure, that they never al- 


low the joint to become loose, however wuch ° 


it may be exercised. Some of the ligaments 
are arranged so as to keep the joint from bend- 
ing the wrong way. The knee joint, which, 
Were it not fur its numerous ligaments, would 
be altogether unfit fur the important offices it 
fulfills, has in it two of these bands, crossing 
each other like the legs of a saw-horse, in 
such a manner as to prevent the leg from being 
carried too fur backward or forward; and to 
guard against dislocations sideways, strong lat- 
eral bands are placed on each side of the 
joint. Not only the large, but the small bones 
of the body, likewise, are bound together in 
this way as firmly as if they were secured by 
clasps of steel. 


—— 





These con- 


There are | 
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like the bones themselves, are nearly insensi- 
ble, being of a white and shining substance.” 
The provision for keeping the juints con- 
stantly oiled, so that they never wear out and 
are never injured in any way by friction, is 






























FIG. 7.—MUSCULAR SYSTEM. 


not less wonderful or less efficacious than the 
arrangement by which they are held together. 

3. The Muscles —The muscles are simply 
bundles of red flesh, growing tougher and 
more compact toward the extremities by 


| which they are attached to the bone, and ter- 


minating in white tendons or cords. The 
muscles are, par exce''ence, the organs of mo- 
tion. [tis by meansof themthat the indwelling 
mind, telegraphing its mandates through the 
appropriate nerves, effects any desired move- 
ment, by causing a contraction of the fibers of 
which they are composed ; thus drawing the 
parts to which they are attached toward each 
other. This contractile power is very great 
—so great, in fact, that it may even destroy the 
cohesion of the parts, or tear the tendon from 
the bone. There are twenty-seven distinct 
muscles in the human body, divided into two 





| 
| 


clesses—voluntary and involuntary ; the former | 


acting in obedience to the will. and the latter 
independently of it. Those by means of which 
we move the limbs belong to the first class, 
and those which keep fhe heart in motion and 
carry on the vital processes, while we sleep as 


| well as when we are awake, to the second. 
Add to ull this, the ligaments, | They present a great variety of forms, and | 





are of all lengths, from a fourth of an inch, as 
in some of the muscles of the liryrx, to three 
feet, as in the sartorious or tailor’s muscle, 
which is used in crossing the legs. Fig. 7 
gives a very good representation of the 
muscles, so far as they appear io a front view. 

The muscular system, in its development 






FIG. 8.—THE VITAL SYSTEM. 

A. Heart B. Lungs. C. Liver. D. Stomach, below 
which are seen the large and small intestines. 8, Spiren. 
m. Kidneys. g. Bladder. d. Diaphragm, which forms 
the partition betweem the thorax and the abdomen. A. 
Ovaries. ¢. Uterus. 


and organic condition, is more completely un- 
der our control than any other part of the 
body, a circumstance of vast importance in 
connection with the subject of human physical 
perfectibility. 

Il.—THE VITAL SYSTEM. 

The vital or nutrititive system consists of 
three classes of organs, forming a complicated 
apparatus of tubes, which perform the func- 
tions of absorption, circulation, and secretion, 
and incidentally of purification. Their princi- 
pal seat is the trunk of the body, and they 
exercise a minute peristaltic or pulsating mo- 
tion. They are designated as— 

1. The Lymphatics, 
2. The Blood- Vessels, and— 
3. The Glands. 

1. The Lymphatics.—These are small trans- 

parent tubes, furnished with valves at short in- 


| tervals, and connected with the ganglia or 


glands which are distributed over the body, 
but ure most numerous on the sides of the 
neck, the armpits, the groins, and the mesen- 
teric folds of the intestines. Their office is to 
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absorb nutriment and pass it into the circula- 
tion. They convey the lymph from every 
part of the system to the descending vena cava, 
where it mixes with the venous blood return- 
ing to the heart. When, through disease or 
deficiency of food, the supply of nutriment 
from the ordinary sources is inadequate to the 
wants of the system, these absorbents take up 
the fat which has been deposited in the cellu- 
lar tissues, to be reserved for a time of need, 
and empty it into the chyle duct, to be thrown 
into the circulation. _This causes the falling 
away or emaciation observed in the sick or 
starving. Even the muscles and cellular tis- 
sues are thus appropriated in extreme cases. 

These organs, when they open into the in- 
testines and serve to convey a portion of the 
nutriment elaborated by the stomach through 
the thoracic duct to its proper destination, are 
called lacteals. 

2. The Blood-Vessels.—That all-important 
function, the circulation of the blood, is effect- 
ed by means of a system of tubes, or, rather, 
two interwoven systems of tubes, which carry 
it to every part of the body, and then return 
it to the center of circulation. This center of 
circulation is the heart, a muscular organ situ- 
ated in the lower part of the thoracic cavity, 
between the two folds of the pleura, which 
furm the central partition of the chest. It 
consists of two parts, aright and a left, in each 
of which are two cavities, an auricle and a 
ventricle. In other words, it forms a double 
force-pump, most ingeniously constructed, with 
well-fitted valves, which always act perfectly, 
and never get out of order or wear out. 
These pumps send the bright-red vitalized 
blood through the arteries to every part of the 
system, to be taken up by those minuter or- 
gans, the capillaries, whose millions of fibers 
permeate everywhere, and furnish just the 
supply needed to each organ and part. To 
bring the blood back to the heart to be sent to 
the lungs and revitalized, we have a system of 
veins, which, commencing in minute capilla- 
ries, like little rills, gradually unite and enlarge 
till they pour their contents, river-like, through 
two large tubes (one ascending and the other 
descending), into the right auricle or receptacle 
of the heart. A muscular contraction sends 
it into the right ventricle, which, contracting in 
turn, forces it into the pulmonary avtery and 
thence into the lungs, where it is purified and 
changed by contact with the air, and becomes 
again fitted for its life-bestowing mission. 

3. The Glands.—The glands or filters are 
the organs which secrete or deposit not only 
the various substances of which the different 
organs are composed, but the fat, milk, hair, 
and other animal products. They are com- 
posed of two sets of capillary vessels, the one 

for the circulation of arterial blood, and the 
other for secreting their proper materials. 
The lungs, stomach, intestines, reproductive 
organs, and especially the liver, are mainly 











glandular in structure and function, and so far 
are included in this system. 

“The lungs are two conical organs, situated 
one on each side of the chest, embracing the 
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FIG. 9.—THE HEART AND LUNGS. 


heart, and separated from each other by a 
membranous partition, the mediastinum. On 
the external or thoracic side they are convex, 
and correspond with the form of the cavity of 
the chest; internally they are concave, to re- 
ceive the convexity of the heart. Superiorly 
they terminate in a tapering cone, which ex- 
tends above the level of the first rib, and infe- 
riorly they are broad and concave, and rest 
upon the convex surface of the diaphragm. 
Their posterior border is round and broad, the 
anterior sharp, and marked by one or two 
deep fissures, and the interior, which surrounds | 
the base, is also sharp. Each lung is divided | 
into two lobes by a long and deep fissure, 
which extends from the posterior surface of | 
the upper part of the organ, downward and 
forward to near the anterior angle of its base. 
The right lung is larger than the left, in con 
quence of the inclination of the heart to the | 
left side. It is also shorter, from the 
great convexity of the liver, which 
presses the diaphragm upward upon 
the right side of the chest, consider- 
ably above the level of the left. It 
has three lobes. The left lung is 
smaller, has but two lobes, but is 
longer than the right.”* 

The lungs present to the view a 
spongy mass, made up of air-tubes, 
air-cells, and blood-vessels, all bound 
together by a cellular tissue. Of the 
air-cells there are many millions ;+ 
and the internal surface presented 
by the combined air-cells and air- 
tubes is probably more than ten times 
the external surface of the body. 
Around each of these minute cells is 
woven a net-work of hair-like tubes, 
through which come and go the venous and ar- 


} 





* Wilson. 
+ M. Rochoux has calculated that as many as 17,790 are 
groaped around each terminal bronchus ; and that their 
total number amounts to not less than 6 10,000,000! 


SN NDR 
terial blood. It is through the coats of these 
that the air acts upon and vitalizes the blood 
giving it oxygen and receiving earbonie acid in 
return. 

The liver, which is the largest gland in the 
body (weighing about four pounds), extends 
from the right to the left hypochondrium, and 
is situated obliquely in the abdomen, its convex 
surface looking upward and forward, and its 
concave downward and backward. It ig at- 
tached by strong ligaments to the diaphragm 
and other adjacent parts. Its office is to se- 
crete bile from the blood, which is poured 
from the gall bladder into the duodenum, a 
a few inches below the stomach. 

The stomach is a musculo-membranous res- 
ervoir, continuous on the one side with the 


i esophagus, and on the other with the duode- 


num. It is situated beneath the diaphragm, 
liver, and spleen, and oecupies the epigastriam 
and a part of the hypochondrium. Its office 
is to convert the food into ehyme. 

The intestines, or bowels, comprise the duo- 
denum, or second stomach, the jejunum, and 
ileum, which collectively are called the small 
intestine ; the caecum, the colon, and the rec- 
tum. The duodenum, or second stomach, 
leads from the pylorie orifice of the stomach 
to the jejunum. Its length is about twelve 
fingers’ breadth, and hence its name. The 
jejunum, so called from being generally found 
empty, forms the upper two fifths of the small 
intestine, leading from the duodenum to the 
ileum. The ileum, which signifies to twist or 
convolute, forms the remaining three fifths of 
the smal) intestine, ending in the colon. It is 
smaller, paler, and thinner than the jejunum. 

The kidneys are hard, glandular bodies, lying 
on each side of the spine, near the last ribs. The 
office of the kidneys is to separate the urine from 
the blood and convey it into the bladder, by 


| means of its long tubes called ureters. 
The spleen is also a glandular body, and is 





FIG. 10.—BRAIN AND NERVES CONNECTED WITH IT. 





situated at the left of the stomach. Its function 
is not well known. 

The intimate relation and sympathy between 
the glands and the brain give rise to some singu- 
lar phenomena, as will be seen farther on. 
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SS 
.—THE MENTAL SYSTEM. 

Itis by means of this system that sense, thought, 
and impulse to action, and consequently all con- 
nection between the soul and the external world, 
takes place. It consists of a series of globules, 
pound by membranous investments into fibers of 
various forms, the motion of which is invisible. 
The chief seat of this system is the head. It 
admits, like the other systems, of a division into 
three orders of organs : 

1. The Organs of Sense, 


2. The Cerebrum, and— 
3. The Cerebellum. 


1. The Organs of Sense.—The organs through 
which we receive impressions from external ob- 
jects—the eye, the ear, etc.—need not be de- 
scribed. They communicate their impressions to 
the brain by means of special nerves, some of 
which are represented in fig. 10. They all seem 
to enter in the base of the brain. 

2, The Cerebrum.—The human brain, speaking 
of it as a whole, is an oval mass filling and fitting 
the interior of the skull, and consisting of two 
substances--a gray, ash-colored, or cineritious 
portion, and a white, fibrous, or medullary por- 
tion. It is divided, both in form and in function, 
into two principal masses, called the cerebrum 
and the cerebellum. At its base there are two 
other portions, called the annular protuberance 
and the medulla oblongata. ' 

The cerebrum is divided longitudinally by the 
falx, or scythe-shaped process, into two equal 
hemispheres, and each of these, in its under sur- 
face, into three lobes. But the most remarkable 
feature in the structure of the cerebral globe is 
its complicated convolutions, the furrows be- 
tween which dip down into the brain and are 
covered by the pia mater, a delicate fibro-vascular 
membrane, which lies on the immediate surface 
of the brain and spinal marrow, bending down 
into all their furrows or other depressions. By 
means of these foldings the surface of the brain is 
greatly increased, and power gained with the ut- 
most economy of space ; for it is a well-ascer- 
tained fact, that in proportion to the number and 
depth of these convolutions, is the power of the 
brain. “The mind’s revolvings,” as Wilkinson 
beautifully expresses it, “are here represented 
in moving spirals, and the subtile insinuations of 
thought, whose path lies through all things, 
issues with power from the form of cerebral 
screws. They print their shape and make them- 
selves room on the inside of the skull, and are the 
most irresistible things in the human world.” 

The cerebrum is the organ of perception, re- 
flection, and all the other essentially human facul- 
ties and sentiments. 

3. The Cerebellum.—The cerebellum is the organ 
of permanent action and of physical life. It lies 
behind and immediately underneath the cere- 
brum, and is about one eighth the size of the 
latter organ. It is divided into lobes and lobules, 
and consists of a gray and a white substance, like 
the cerebrum, but differently disposed, the white 
portion being internal in the latter, and external 
in the former ; in which also both substances are 
disposed in thin plates instead of convolutions. 
There is said to be no direct communication 
between the lobes of the cerebrum and the cere- 
bellum. 














Extending from the base of the brain to the 
atlas or bony pivot on which the head rests, is 
the medulla oblongata. It is conical in shapee 
and may be considered as merely the head or 
beginning of the spinal cord, which continues it, 
and, in fact, extends the brain down the vertebral 
canal, and by means of the nerves which it gives 
off and which pass through notches between the 
vertebra, connects it with every part of the 
body. There are generally reckoned eleven pairs 
of nerves arising from the brain and thirty-one 
from the spinal marrow. It is thus seen that the 
whole nervous apparatus is included in the men- 
tal system, as we have defined it, and that the 
brain is omnipresent in the human body. 

With these briefly stated facts, which form the 
outlines of the system of anatomy on which this 
work is based, the reader will be measurably pre- 
pared to read with profit whatis to follow. Those 
who have access to anatomical and physiological 
works, and leisure for their study, will do well to 
pursue the subject further.—Physical Perfection. 
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LIFE AND ITS POWERS. 


EXTRACT OF A SERMON 
BY HENRY WARD BEECHER. 





CONCLUDED. 


“Tam come that they might have life, and that they 
might have it more abundantly.”—Joun x. 10. 


GOVERNMENT HAS KEPT MAN DOWN. 

Tue religion of the world and its institutions 
have endeavored to maintain a state of things 
which should hold the greater part of mankind 
in the lowest forms of development. The in- 
fluence and tendency of the government of the 
world, on the whole, have been to keep a man 
at the lowest possible degree of power. Out- 
side of Christianity, men have hardly formed 
a comprehensive idea, even, that the race, from 
age to age, has been living only on the edge of 
life, and that the enormous and continuing ma- 
jorities of mankind have no more entered upon 
themselves than Columbus had entered upon 
this continent when he had barely touched its 
shores. The very idea that this race has had 
an undisclosed, undeveloped life, has scarcely 
entered into the thought of prophet or seer, 
still less of a ruler or legislator, and less yet 
of a stupid and stupefying priest ; and yet it is 
a fact. 

MAN ONLY IN HIS DAWN. 

The human race has never got so far as the 
first of March yet. And whatisthat? Barely 
the absence of snow: not of frost nor of ice. 
There are some warm days that thaw out the 
edges; but there is no warmth breathed into 
tLe depths of the earth. There is no life 
throughout the forest, in the midst of the wa- 
ters, in every root, in all the fields, on the 
mountain sides, and along the valleys. 

There is no life in the heaven, and no teem- 
ing life in the earth. There is just the crawl- 
ing and creeping of warmth around the borders 
of the year. It thaws out the first inches, and 
the whole hemisphere of summer is yet to 











come. The human family have never been 
thawed an inch deep. It is far from having 
been brought forth to anything like vegetation 
and paradisaical fruits. We are brought up 
to idolize kings and princes, and to revere 
rulers—and in a small way there is some use 
in this; but when you come to look at the 
controlling ideas of the wisest men that live, 
and at the influences of governments through- 
out the world, in the light of higher and later 
prophetic inspirations, there is nothing for ven- 
eration. We can scarctly redeem ourselves 
from contempt to see how the great men and 
rulers of the world have lived without the 
barest conception of the divine idea of human 
perfection. 
MAN'S STRUGGLE FOR GROWTH. 

There has consequently been, neither in re- 
ligion nor in governments, any provision for 
the inducting of the race into the full posses- 
sion of this life. Even the Jewish religion did 
not do it. It was a thing shut up to them- 
selves, for their own reclamation, that there 
might be a yeast created which should leaven 
the whole lump of mankind. If there is any 
explanation of the peculiar economy of the 
Jews, it is that God was educating schoolmas- 
ters by whom, by and by, should be developed 
the race of the world. Otherwise than that 
the Jews were a secluded nation. They were 
taught to withhold commerce, and so sympathy, 
from all their neighbors. It is the design of 
God, indicated plainly in various ways, that 
the whole race should become an equally de- 
veloped brotherhood ; but the governments of 
the world, to-day, have no thought of the de- 
velopment of the entire human family into the 
fullness of their life. . 

FREE GOVERNMENTS ENFRANCHISE MAN. 

Nay, the thing most feared and most resisted, 
hitherto and now, is the opening up of men, 
as a kind, into anything like the power of life 
that belongs tothem. We have been redeemed 
so far from the prejudice which has existed 
against human development, that we have been 
taught from childhood to look with favor upon 
popular education. We have been made to 
believe that a man can not be hurt by knowl- 
edge. It has been proved that the easiest, popu- 
lation to govern is that which is developed in 
the greatest number of faculties; and six thou- 
sand years have borne witness that it is the 
hardest thing in the world to govern men who 
are not half-born—fragmentary men. History 
has abundantly shown that men are easy to 
govern in proportion as they approach to the 
fullness of themselves, since the farther they 
go in that direction the more things there are to 
get hold of, the more motives there are to ply, 
the more influences there are to bring to bear 
in governing them. 

But this is not the faith of monarchs or kings. 
They do not believe in the fullness of develop- 
ment which belongs, by birthright, to every 
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human creature. For it is supposed by them 
that education will make men unmanageable 
and ungovernable. “A little learning,” they 
say, “is adangerous thing.” A little learning 
may be; but there is a difference between 
learning and intelligence. Learning seeks a 
product put intoa man. Intelligence seeks a 
quality of faculty, a habit of use, and a power 
of using. Now, intelligence is not dangerous, 
even in small quantities; and it is safe in the 
proportion in which you increase it. It is 
sometimes said that intelligence without moral 
restraint is dangerous. No, it is not—that is 
to say, relatively it is not. There are more 
chances for the safety of men even where they 
are partially developed in intelligence, if they 
are morally undeveloped, than where they have 
less intelligence, if they are equally undevel- 
oped. This is the faith of the world. 

Besides, giving men power in masses divides 
the prerogative of rulers and classes, and the 
selfish instincts of the strong, the wise, the ele- 
vated are perpetually tending to oppressive 
governments for their own personal interests. 

ARISTOCRACY. 

It is not necessary that a man should inherit 
noble blood to be an aristocrat. Every man 
that is born with a power of thinking quicker, 
and acting more efficiently than the masses of 
those about him, is born an aristocrat. What 
is aristocracy? Etymologically, it means the 
best men in the state. And what is best? 
The condition of being best differs, of course, 
under different circumstances; but political 
aristocracy is that- which exists where some 
men, being smarter and stronger than others, 
use those others for their own benefit. That 
is the offensive sense. And there is this insen- 
sible tendency in every man who knows him- 
self to be quicker, and wiser, and more ex- 
ecutive than another man, to rule over him. 
I do not believe than an unsanctified man ever 
knows how to govern his fellow-man in any 
way except as he would wind thread around a 
spool; and he makes himself the spool, and 
his fellow-man the thread to wind around him. 
It is the tendency of men everywhere to op- 
press those who are under theirsway. Those 
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MAN’S FACULTIES MAKE HIM SELF-GOVERNING. 


It hardly enters into the hearts of men to 
conceive that God made man and put him 
up so that faculty tends to constrain fac- 
ulty, and to produce equipoise ; so that every 
faculty has another faculty to correct its ac- 
tion; so that all the faculties work against 
each other for the sake of working with each 
other; so that the centrifugal forces and the 
centripetal forces are equal in the mind. But 
so it is. You get self-government. according 
to the divine idea, in every man, so soon as you 
give equal power to his every faculty; and 
you make it easy to govern him from without 
in proportion as you make it possible for him 
to govern himself within. 

But this is, as it were, undisclosed. It is a 
novelty in the world. It is something that is 
to come up yet above the horizon of secular 
philosophy. 

TRUE RELIGION AUGMENTS MANHOOD. 

It is this grand announcement that Christ 
here makes, that his advent to the world was 
for the purpose of augmenting the manhood of 
men in its sources, and giving them more life, 
and giving it to them more abundantly. It is 
the declaration of Christ that he came for all— 
not for his own nation, not for his own dis- 
ciples, but for the whole race, in all ages. 
He declared that the thing which he meant, 
and which should gradually work itself out 
from the operation of the truths which he re- 
vealed, and the influences which he set in 
motion, was the development of man in all the 
elements of his being, and the bringing him 
into the fullness of his whole life. This is to 
be done by the action of the divine mind di- 
rectly upon the human soul. And when the 
mind of God begins to warm, to summer the 
soul, then you shall find that men move grad- 
ually forward to the possession of their entire 
being. Their minds expand under the in- 
flueuce of the divine mind, and they begin to 
find room for more faculties, and function for 
more, and power for more. They live not less 
in their appetites and passions. A nature 
without these is partial. The ideal Christian 
man will have power at the bottom as well as 
at the top, when he is perfected. But it is the 
peculiarity of the influence of God upon the 
human soul, to give man more life in his affee- 


| tions and his religious part: not less in the 


who govern usually govern for their own be- | 


hest. And, to-day, the throbbing, palpitating 
instinct and sentiment of the race 1s oppress- 


ively to govern men, and to keep them within | 


the range of arbitrary governing. It is the 
popular idea of education and privilege, how 
much you may give a man of himself, and yet 
make him profitable to you. It is the public 


| the body. 


| 


sentiment of the reigning heads in the world | 
how much of that God-given inheritance of | 


life in men may be given to them consistently | 


with the interest of the governing power. 
There is nowhere, outside of the church, in 
any considerable sphere, or to any considera- 
ble degree of potency, the divine conception 
that a man, in the fullness of his life, is self- 
balanced. 


visible, but more in the invisible relations of 
his being. It brings him into commerce with 
spiritual things, and teaches him to live by 
faith as well as by sight; to live by the 
inward, in reference to those things which 
belong to the soul, as well as by the outward, 
in reference to those things which belong to 
And just in proportion as the 
work of God becomes broad in a tan, the 
man grows more and more in himself and to 
himself. There is more of himself given to 
himself in the intensity of the powers that are 
inhim. The range of his being is increased. 
Men talk of being stingy to each other; but 
nobody is so stingy to his neighbor as he is to 
himself. The poor soul is haif starved in 
every man. To the court of every man’s life 
there comes a poor tatterdemalion supplicat- 
ing his own self in behalf of himself. And 
what is that he begs and pleads? Coming 
with a few starveling affections, he says to him- 
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self, “Give me more of love.” and yet, 59 
stingy 1s he, that though he has boundless treas. 
ures, infinite stores, locked up in the cham. 
bers of his being, he gives himself nothing 
and lives a pauper through all his life. Be. 
cause the soul begins to get some glimpse of 
its inheritance and wealth in Christ Jesus, it 
comes to itself pleading and saying, “Give 
me more.’ For what do day-dreams mean? 
Do you suppose that men glance away from 
the visible realities of the present into imagi- 
nary scenes merely because there is a power 
of imagination? Do you not suppose that 
when we yield to the drawing which we fee] 
in that direction, we follow the same instinet 
that makes the convolvulus grow toward the 
source of light and heat? Why do all the 
influences of nature own the great father in 
nature, the sun, but because in the sun all 
natural life is hidden? And what are these 
aspirations and yearnings, these vague and 
aimless feelings of the human soul, but the 
tendency in man to find himself in his God? 
He knows that there is something in spiritual 
life, though he knows not how to eall it. He 
has an undefined assurance that there is some. 
thing more, something better, something nobler 
for him, than he has yet attained. There 
hangs over man the dark cloud of self-re. 
proach. There is something that rebukes him 
for his lowness and weukness. He has Iong- 
ings after purity, and nobleness, and rectitude. 
Every man at times has feelings of aspiration 
which he can not express in words. 


THE GREATNESS OF MAN’S POWERS. 

There is more in you than you use; there 
is more in you than you understand ; there is 
more in you, perhaps, than any man has ex- 
plained to you; and yet you feel a yearning 
for the higher development of your being. 
And it is one of the offices of the Divine Spirit 
to produce in man that for which he yearns, 
Christ says, “I am the bread of life ;” and the 
desire of the soul is fed in those that feed on 
him. He says, “I am the light of the world ;” 
and he teaches men, not to go looking for life 
in their own undeveloped natures, but to seek 
it in him. He says, “I am the life, and I 
came to give life, and to give it more abund- 
antly.”? It was the mission of Christ to bring 
himself to men, that they might open up to 
themselves their own beings, and fulfill, in 
reality. all those vague yearnings and aimless 
reachings forth which belong to human ex- 
perience. 


IMMORTAL LIFE NECESSARY TO RIPEN MAN- 


That this will not take place in the present 
life, in any perfected form, we may know, 80 
far as we ourselves are concerned; for the 
world is a perpetual sacrifice of Christ over 
again. One generation lives, and achieves, 
and dies, to transmit to the next the results 
which it has wrought out; and so it is only 
the later generations that will give to men the 
fullness, or anything like the fullness, of their 
own lives. But, blessed be God, the work be- 
gun in this life will go on in the world to come. 
That which. here has had a beginning, and 
only a rude beginning, will there be carried to 
final perfection. There is no evidence in God’s 
Word that when we go out of life we are to 
undergo an instantaneous transformation by 
absolute power. ‘There is no intimation of 
Scripture that there will not be successive 
steps of progress in the future life. But oh, 
what different circumstances. what facilities, 
what favoring influences, what hindrances 
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taken away, What amazing adjuvants, will 

reach men the first hour of their entrance into 

the land of spirits! As to the rest that re- 
| mains behind, we must go through various 
| gteps of progress before we can know what it 
is: but of this we may be assured, that we 
shall behold a new heaven and a new earth 
in which dwells righteousness, But what a 
change we must undergo before this long ex- 
periment is worked out, and we are brought 
home to glory, where, under God’s more im- 
mediate tuition, we shall go on receiving life, 
and receiving it more abundantly, forever and 
| forever. 
HALF-DEVELOPED PEOPLE. 


And what shall their portion be who, if they 
| aye not dead, lack life in all parts of their 
| being except their lower nature; who, having 
| Jife offered to them by the Lord Jesus Christ, 
| eject it; who, when the Gospel is preached to 
them, refuse to hear it or to heed it; and who 
go on undeveloped, worldly, fruitless, without 
| God, and mainly without hope in the world? 
I think of them as I think of those who are 
| contented just to have enough toeat and drink 
If you go into some villages, you see houses 
shoved out to the street, with no door-yard, no 
| fowers, no vines around the door, ard no clean- 
liness; and yet the occupants are contented. 
If you go into their dwellings, you shall find 
| that from one end of the year to the other, 
| though they have meat, it is the lowest kind 
of meat—swine’s meat; and though they have 
grain, it is the coarsest kind of grain. But 
they are contented. Ounce or twice in the 
year a wedding, or some festive day, will 
bring out a rude and crude abundance of other 
| food; but it is all coarse. The life of these 
people is low down, without embellishment or 
refinement; and as you look upon them, you 
say, ‘I should die, I should be famished, if 
I lived as they do;” and yet, you are living 
just so—in spiritual things. You are on the 
street, where Patrick is. You have no flores- 
cent door-yard; you are without the food of 
inspiration; you are destitute of the water of 
life, and of those eternal verities on which the 
soul subsists. You are low down in the scale 
of development. There is more of you than 
| you suspect, and more of your children than 
you or they know. 

Now I bring the Lord Jesus Christ to you, 
as the Author of life, and say, Accept him, not 
merely because he will redeem you from the 
cause and punishment of sin, but that you 
may find yourselves. In him is your man- 
hood. Your life is hid with Christ in God; 
and when he appears, you shall appear with 
him. Ye must be born again; for the life 
that belongs to him is not in you, except in its 
most faint shinirgs. I bring the Lord Jesus 
Christ to you as the Father of Life, as the 
Creator of life, as the Source of your life, and 
as having a fullness for eaeh and every one of 
you; and he tells me to-day to declare to every 
one that he stands prepared to give him life, 
to give it abundantly, and to go on forever in- 
creasing, augmenting his life. 

Do not be poor any longer; do not be spirit- 
ual paupers any longer. The God that loved 
you, and gave ‘his Son for you, is present to- 
day, and in this house, saying, “Come; all 
things are ready: take of the water of life 
freely.” The door stands open. Enter in, 
King’s children. Throw off your paupers’ 
rags. Lift up your head. Let God erown 
you, and own you. Then your heaven will 
be begun. 





“Signs of Character.” 
PHYSIOGNOMY. 


[For our second article in this series we had intended to 
give a chapter showing the effects of CLimats, Tempera- 
ture, Sol, Food, etc., as affecting both the physiologies 
and physiognomies of men. Complexions, as we'l as the 
entire contour of individuals and races are modified, and 
their characters very mucn changed by these altered con- 
ditions. But we will reserve fr anotner number the pres- 
entation of this class of subjects, viz.: Tae Errgectrs or 
CLIMATE ON CHARACTER. 

As a basis for what will follow, and to show on what 
the popular belief in Paysroenomy is founded, we give, 
with notes in brackets, the substance of an article which 
lately appeared in the Temple Bar Magazine, from a well- 
known writer. We are giad to know this subject is at- 
tracting general attention ; and we are promised efficient 
aid in the way of illustrations with facts, from various 
sources, which will render the series doubly acceptable. ] 


NOSES—-THEIR SIGNIFICANCE, 
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Physiognomy, according to Lavater, is the 
language of nature. There may be apples 
of Sodom—persons and things whose exteriors 
are utterly deceptive ; but the rule of life is 
to judge by appearances. If you say, with all 
the emphasis that belongs to an apothegm, 
“ appear ances are often deceitful,” I can only 
tell you that, in this case, oflen mean s some- 
times. Asa rule, appearances do not deceive 
us. As a rule, the strong man does not ap- 
pear weak, nor the weak one strong. As a 
rule, the man of talent does not look like a 
fool, nor vice versa. Who will say that good 
men commonly appear to be bad ones ?—and 
if a bad man tries to pass for a good one, he 
makes an effort to change the spontaneous ex- 
pression of his nature and to appear what he 
is not. 

We constantly judge of the qualities of 
things by external appearances. Every man 
who goes to market knows this. We select 
animals for our varied purposes by the same 
rule. No one buys a dray-horse for a racer. 





The bull-dog and the greyhound are not liable 
to be mistaken for each other. I am as sure 
that the three bullet-headed, thick-necked, and 
pug-nosed personages I saw the other day driv- 
ing up Piccadilly and along Hyde Park in a 
butcher’s cart were not members of the House 
of Peers, as I am that my blooded bay, with 
his slender legs, arched neck, and flashing 
nostrils would not find his proper place be- 
tween the thills of one of Barclay and Perkins’ 
beer-drays. 

[But those pug-nosed personages, by a course 
of education and training, could be greatly im- 
proved, and their temperament changed for 
the better by a proper course of living.] 

Lavater, who was @ broad and comprehen- 
sive, if not ace rate and analytic, philosopher, 
in judging of the character of a man by his 
exterior, takes his whole figure into view, as 
well as his attitudes, gait, manner, dress, and 
even his furniture and surroundings ; but he 
teaches also that as, in the harmonies of 
nature, every part must correspond to every 
other, a part may indicate the whole. Our 
naturalists find this simple enough, and can 
tell us the habits of an animal from a tooth or 
a toe-nail. If then the foot, supposing a natu- 
ral one could be found, and more notably the 
hand, may indicate the characte’ still more 
must the face, that wonderful seat of expres- 
sions, where thoughts, emotions, passions, and 
characters, formed through successive genera- 
tions, are stamped as valleys and mountains 
are stamped upon the earth, or flit across it, 
like clouds across a summer sky. 

[It is through the nervous system we get 
expression in the features; each organ of the 
mind having a nerve which, coming to the 
surface, gives the expression of love, hate, 
tear, kindness, or devotion. But, where are 
the exact locations of these separate nerves ? 
This is what we are seeking, and hope to make 
clear | 

And if we are to look in the faee for the 
strongest, highest, and most perfect expression 
of character, even in the face of a beast, there 
must be some feature of the face on which it 
is pre-eminently written. That feature, to 
keep the reader in suspense no longer, is the 
Nose! I can imagine looks of incredulity, 
but it is “‘ as plain as the nose on your face.” 
The nose is the central feature, and the face 
would not be #face without it. Imagine its ab- 
sence! How would a man look without a nose! 
He may lose legs, arms, eyes, and ears, and may 
conceal forehead, mouth, and chin, yet, with a 
decent nose pass muster. Even the smallest, 
most insignificant, and most unshapely nose is 
infinitely better than none. Must not that be 
the most important feature whose absence pro- 
duces the most hideous deformity? And must 
not a feature be significant of character in pro- 
portion to its importance? Ergo—et cetera. 


[Though the writer may not have exagger- 
date the importance of this particular feature, he 
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evidently has not fully appreciated those others 
with which he compares the nose. He might 
as well assert that the eye is more important 
than the ear, or the hand than the foot, or the 
heart than the lungs. No, we must not mag- 
nify one feature and ignore another ; for it re- 
quires all the members and all the organs to 
make the man complete. 
the face of the clock more important than the 
wheels within which cause them to move ? 
But the writer still further exalts the nose as 
follows :] 


When I had read Lavater’s fragment on 
noses, and looked at his illustrations in the 
library of the British Museum, I took a walk 
among the antiquities to see what the Assyri- 
ans, Egyptians, Greeks, and Romans thought 
about the matter; and I found that gods and 
demi-gods, kings and heroes, have all noble 
and beautiful noses. An inch on a man’s 
nose would be, in a majority of cases, a strik- 
ing elongation ; but the antique sculptors, when 
they had modeled the noblest and most sym- 
metrical human face, full of strength and dig- 
nity, power and majesty, the face of an ideal 
monarch or hero, had only to add a few lines 
to the length of the nose, and the face becomes 
that of a god. So the great painters, in the 
revival of art in Europe, when they have gath- 
ered all beauty into the countenances of holy 
personages, have made their faces divine by 
the idealization of this single feature. Look, 
for example, at the ‘‘ Ecco Homo”’ of Correggio, 
or at the Madonnas of Raphael. I think that 
if there were any doubt whether a Greek 
statue were intended for a deity or a mortal, it 
could always be settled by measuring the nose. 
There are striking proofs of the accuracy of 
the ancient sculptors in their representations 
of mortals. The Hebrews, on the slabs from 
Nineveh, might have been copied from photo- 
graphs taken at the Royal Exchange. The 
Negroes of the Egyptian frescoes are the veri- 
table Sambos of a plantation in Brazil or Ala- 
bama. And, please to observe, in each case 
the nose is the distinguishing feature. It was 
from observation, then, that they gave their 
great men great noses—great, I mean, in the 
true elements and signs of greatness. Natu- 
rally they expanded these when they attempted 
the representation of divine attributes. 

How beautifully are the nose¥ on the Egyp- 
tian sculptures! You may spend hours in 
studying them on covers of porphyry sarco- 
phagi. But if you would have all the majesty 
of a nose, look at the Greek Jupiter; or if 
all the masculine beauty, study the Apollo. 
The bust of Homer may be of doubtful authen- 
ticity as a portrait, but what a nose! You 
ask, perhaps, what that signifies if it is not a 
portrait? It shows us, my friend, what the 
observations of the Greek sculptors had taught 
them to consider a suitable nose for a Homer ; 
and that ix no slight consideration. If paint- 
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ers and sculptors were to represent heroic and 
beautiful ideals with mean and grotesque 
noses, we should think them worthy of a 
lunatic asylum; and in this verdict we con- 
cede all that physiognomy has claimed. 


Look again at the busts of Pythagoras and 


Plato. What majesty! what wisdom! what | 


noses! One nose there was in ancient Greece, 
which is, it must be confessed, a hard nut for 
a physiognomist—the conspicuous pug of Soc- 
rates. But we have the testimony of the phi- 
ospher himself, that his wisdom and virtues 
were a triumph of constant effort over his natu- 
ral dispositions. And such a pug as we see 
portrayed upon the mug of the philosopher be- 
tokens not a little energy, and that it is excep- 
tional, proving a rule, is shown by the fact that 
everybody is astonished*that such a man should 
have such a nose. 

If you turn to the left on first entering the 
British Museum, you pass into a gallery of 
Roman portrait busts. Several are of doubt- 
ful or unknown personages, and a number, I 
am sorry to observe, have lost their noses by 
the accidents of fifteen or twenty centuries ; 
but there are the busts and noses entire, and 
to all appearances faithfully accurate, of Julius 
Cesar, Augustus, Nero, Domitian, Antoninus, 
Caligula, and a few imperial ladies. Suppose 
one were to transpose the two noses of Nero 
and Julius Cesar. Each face would be made 
monstrous. Nero’s is monstrous as it is. He 
has been called handsome, but his nose is that 
of a demon of eruelty and lust. And this no- 
tion of a trans, osition of noses reminds me 
that the change of this one feature is all that 
is necessary for the most effectual disguise. 
A false nose is as delusive as an entire mask. 
A false eye must be matched in color with the 
true one, or there is a disagreeable contrast ; 
but a man who has the misfortune to require 
a false nose must get one in harmony with his 
whole face, and one which is therefore a true 
expression of his character, or the effect will 
be very unpleasant. No two faces are alike ; 
no two noses will suit the same face ; and none 
but a nose of wax will suit two faces. “ Nose 
of wax!” A pliable character is one whose 
nose may be molded to any contour. 


The more the reader studies this remark- 
able feature of the “ human face divine’”’—and 
a noseless face would have no divinity—the 
more will he appreciate its importance. Noses 
mark the peculiarity of races, and the grada- 
tion of society. The noses of the Australian, 
the Esquimaux, and the Negroes—broad, flat, 
and weak—mark their mental and moral char- 
acteristics. 

[Except in this: that a cultivated Esqui- 
maux and a cultivated, educated Negro take 
on improved features, corresponding exactly 
with their condition in the scale of develop- 
ment. |] 

The striking differences between the African 
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Negro and the North American Indap are 
seulptured on their noses. In the mingled 
races and different classes of our own country 
we find the largest variety, and everywhere, if 
we but examine, the nose is the index of class 
as well asofcharacter. The noses of the aris. 
toeracy are not those of the democracy ; and 
how could one more appropriately express his 
contempt for an inferior than by turning u 
his nose at him? Do we see the same kind 
of noses at the east end of the town as at the 
west? in the stalls and the dress cirele of the 
opera, and in the sixpenny pit and threepeuny 
gallery of the minor theater? at a prize-fight 
and a fashionable evening party ? 

[Ah! yes. But, are not each and all the 
features in perfect keeping, the one with the 
other? Why select the nose alone, as the 
means of drawing the line of demarkation be. 
tween the high and the low, educated and ig. 
norant ?] 


In smaller towns, where social grades are 
brought nearer together, and can be more 
readily compared and examined, the contrast 
is very remarkable. Dublin, for example, pre- 
sents us with a perfect gamut of noses, from 
the most diminutive smal] potato pug to the 
symmetrical Grecian and haughty Roman. 
The pug in rags drives along in a picturesque 
donkey-cart; the elegant Grecian, in its statu- 
esque beauty, glides past on the sidewalk ; the 
Roman reclines in a carriage, whose panels ex- 
hibit the insignia of ancient rank and dominion. 
There are Irish faces of children and of sav- 
ages, simply good or fearfully bad, and there 
are also those of the highest culture and refine- 
ment. Beauty, genius, valor, and nobility have 
their home in the sad sister island ; but all 
these find their opposites, often in a strange 
proximity. 

If you look at the progress of the individual 
life, the contour of the nose marks all its stages. 
Who ever saw a baby with a Roman or aqui- 
line nose, or even a Grecian? The baby nose 
is a little snub, the nose of weakness and un- 
development. The child’s nose keeps its in- 
ward curve; in youth it straightens; and then 
comes in certain characters and races, the bold, 
outward curve of the aquiline, or the stronger 
prominence of the Roman. It may stop at any 
point in this march of progress, and present 4 
case of arrested development. 

[This is a point not to be passed over. Re- 
read, “Arrested Development.” There is & 
volume of meaning in those words. And we 
put it here that it may not be forgotten, that 
among the majority of persons we meet we 
find the signs of “ Arrested -Development.” 
The framework is there; but the edifice was 
left, like a half-built house, unfinished and un- 
furnished. The child was born with all the 
God-given powers and faculties, capable of 











high cultivation, of profound thought, of deep 
religious devotion ; but, alas, how many fail, 
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utterly fail, to come up to the bright sunshine 
of @ higher life! 


natures, groveling in their passions and appe- 
tites, unsanctified by grace or the Holy Spirit ! 
There is work to be done to rescue, cultivate, 
and develop, and improve these creatures— 
made in the image of God—from their lost 
condition. But let us return to the nose. The 
writer says, and we agree with him, that—] 
We all feel instinctively that a certain 
shaped nose is the proper index of a certain 
character. Who expects to see a soubretie on 
the stage with an aristocratic nose? Un nez 
retrousse is he rproper type. The low come- 
dian, if not happily favored by nature, must 
call in the aid of a touch of vermillion. 
able nose is as necessary as a red wig. 


and if the man who plays romantic robbers 
has one prominent enough, and like an eagle’s 
beak, it will be some extra shillings in his 
weekly salary. 

When I had pondered the subject, and sur- 
veyed antiquities in stone and bronze, frescoes 
and vases, I looked into the collections of por- 
traits of distinguished men, looking especially, 
as we always do and must look, at the most 
prominent feature. 
they have ! 


searcely less remarkable. The fierce nose of 
massive one of the Emperor; and then, for a 
soldierly and heroic nose, where would you 
look for a finer one than that which marked, 
among a million, the striking face of Welling- 
ton? All that was great in firmness, patience, 
and heroism in the character of Washington, 
is stamped upon his nose. 

Look now at the beautiful noses of the poets. 
Tasso, Dante, Petrarch have noses like the 
gods of immortal verse. Our own bards are 
in no way deficient. Study the portraits of 
Chaucer, Shakespeare, Milton, Dryden, Pope, 
and so down to the present laureate. See also 
Moliére, Voltaire, Erasmus, Pascal, and Schil- 
ler, All men of genius, but how varied ! 
But there is not a greater variety in character 
than in that feature which the ancients called 
“honestamentum facici ;” and which is all 
that, and something more. Could Schiller’s 
bust change noses with Voltaire’s. Try the 
experiment, and if it proves satisfactory I will 
abandon the whole theory, and call science a 
cheat and nature an impostor, and the greatest 
physiognomist a dupe and a donkey., 

[Yes; but why not include all the other fea- 
tures? These same persons were as unlike in 
character, and in other features, as they were 
remarkable for fine noses.] 

Show me a thief with the nose of Algernon 





How many remain away | 
down in the dark, subterranean passages of their | 
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A suit | 
But | 
the hero of the play must have a proper nose; | 





What wonderful noses | 
There was not such a nose in all | 
Europe, in his time, as that worn upon the | 
face of the Emperor Charles V.; and those of | 


Henry IV., Pope Alexander VII., Charles XII. | 
of Sweden, and Frederick II. of Prussia, were 


Sidney ; show me an empty fop, if there are 
any yet extant, with the nose of Lord Bacon; 
or some soft poltroon with the profile of Philip 
the Bold, or Elliott, the hero of Gibraltar: find 
me, in a group of costermongers and potboys, 
the noses of Cato and Cicero, Locke and John- 
son, Loyola, Titian, Michael Angelo, or Lord 
Brougham, and you may have my head for a 
football, and do what you like with its special 
honestamentum. 

[Unfortunately for Michael Angelo, his nose 
was broken, and hence could not be judged by 
that particular feature. But, in his case, as 
in all others, each and every feature, the nose 
alone excepted, there were evidences of a su- 
perior mind, a lofty spirit, and a noble man.] 


Or if you have any doubts of the accuracy 
of these portraits ; if you say that painters are 
apt to flatter, and so admit the whole argu- 
ment when you allow that to paint a man with 
a strong, or bold, or subtle, or heroic nose is 
flattery, here is a study for you in the nearest 
stationer’s window, or in those admirable col- 
lections of photographic portraits in Regent 
Street, the Strand, or Fleet Street, or scattered 
over the metropolis. Compare a row of dis- 
tinguished portraits, from the aristocracy of 
birth and blood, oft ennobled by noble deeds, 
or the aristocracy of talent and genius, with 
another line which you may select from the 
show-board of the sixpenny galleries, and to 
which no names are attached. ‘Comparisons 
are odious,” but in the cause of science they 
are more than justifiable. I could spend hours 
in studying the distinguished and beautiful 
faces which bear upon them the stamp of birth 
and the refinement of breeding, or the power 
and energy of genius and ambition—those who 
have been ennobled in the past, and those who 


| are ennobling themselves in the present. 


the youthful Napoleon compacted into the | 





[Blood is important as much in a human 
being as in a horse, and there is much in stock. 
It is not wise to ignore the principle of heredi- 
tary descent; still, no man is born great, no 
matter how high, how ancient, or renowned 
his pedigree. In this country, only one kind of 
aristocracy is generally admitted, and that is 
the aristocracy of mind and of soul. The 
question we put to ourselves is this, not who 
were his ancestors, but, “‘ Whattis he ?” “ What 
has he done?” ‘Is he a complete human be- 
ing, well developed in all his parts?” “Has 
he ‘a sound mind in a sound body ?’”’ or, “ Is 
he a dwarf in body, or a pigmy in mind?” ~! 

In his veins may flow the “ blood of all the 
Howards ;”” he may be favored by nature with 
an organization inferior to none; still, if his 
talents are not improved, if his natural abili- 
ties are allowed to go uncultivated, he will 
deteriorate. He may have descended direct 
from royalty, and yet be a fool; he may be 
the son of a nobleman, and yet be a vagabond ; 
or, the child of poverty, and become a prince. 
It often happens that the energies of the parents 
are so exhausted in the accumulation of wealth, 
that they leave children so weak that they are 


"not able to take care of the property; and, in- 


stead of it being a blessing, it is as often only 
a curse. 
We find as high, as noble, and as good men 





in the world, who make no claim to aristoc- 
racy—men with as fine features and as fine 
minds—as can be found within the circles of 
royalty, or nobility, or aristocracy.] 

But is there no chance for a man without a 
nose—that is to say, without much of a nose? 
Wherever there is ambition, there is hope! 
Men succeed against great obstacles, and why 
not against little noses? The case of Socrates 
is certainly encouraging. Energy not seldom 
declares itself in a knob that may require one 
or two generations to mold into symmetry. 
When a man has shown qualities beyond the 
expectations based upon his proboscis, there is 
no doubt that that organ visibly expands, and 
that it will be found fully developed in his pos. 
terity. 

[This is no less true than encouraging ; and 
we venture to suggest to the reader, that “the 
shortest cut”? by which to reach this much 
coveted: prize—a beautiful nose—is by the cul- 
tivation of his mind, the development of his 
moral and spiritual nature, and by making the 
most of all the God-given privileges which are 
vouchsafed to him.] 

I might easily extend my observations to the 
whole animal creation, and prove the theory 
of physiognomy by an elaborate essay on com- 
parative noseology. What animal has the 
most remarkable nose? The “ half-reasoning 
elephant,” to be sure. Where resides the 
majesty of the lion, and gives him his title of 
“king of beasts?” In his lordly and almost 
human nose. The fiercest of fishes, which can 
kill the monsters of the deep, and even pierce 
a ship’s bottom, owes his prowess to the length, 
and hardness, and sharpness of his nose—just 
what we should expect of a sword-fish, and a 
remarkable contrast to the feature which is 
the distinguishing characteristics of the bottle- 
nosed whale. We might study birds, from the 
snipe to the eagle; but enough. A word to 
people with good noses is sufficient; the rest 
may be expected to give a wide berth to physi- 
ognomy? They may set their faces against 
its doctrines, but it is a comfort to think that 
there is not much harm to be expected from 
the opposition of a face which is deficient in 
its most important feature. The advocate of 
physiognomy may safely appeal to his intelli- 
gent, and therefore well-looking readers; and 
when the question is put in such an assembly, 
he may be well contented to take the eyes and 
nose. 

[In a future article we will show the rela- 
tion between one part of the nose and another, 
the Greek, Roman, Celestial, Pug, and so forth ; 
also, the harmony between Physiognomy and 
Phrenology in these signs of character. 

We are collecting suitable engravings with 
which to illustrate the whole subject, which 
we hope to make very interesting] 


= ++ 


Grant THorsuRN, a native of Scotland, 
long a resident of New York, widely known 
as a writer, under the name of Laurie Todd, 
expired in New Haven, Conn., on Wednesday 
morning, Jan. 21st, in the ninetieth year of his 
age. We propose to publish a phrenological and 
biographical sketch of this most remarkable 
personage, with portrait, in our next. 
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MIS8 LAVINIA WARREN. 





A BANTAM WOMAN. 





A new star has recently come to light, to suar- 
prise, astonish. and please the little Knickerbock- 
ers, and to put money into Mr. Barnum's purse. 

Last month we exhibited, for the entertainment 
of our readers, portraits, with sketches, of the 
famous Tom Thumb ard his colleague Com. Nutt. 
And now we give a very fair representation of a 
very pretty young miss named 


LAVINIA WARREN, 

said to have been born on the 3ist October, 
1842, in Middleboro, Massachusetts. She has 
four brothers, and three sisters. Piuysto.oes- 
CALLY, the only peculiarity is her size, which 
is said to be 32 inches high, and her weight 
29 lbs. She has a fine temperament, is made 
up of the best materials, and seems to be the 
picture of health. Purenotocicanry, she 
has a well-proportioned brain, full and plump 
in all its parts, and we should say rather large 
for the body; still, the disproportion—if at all 
perceptible—would not be noticed, except by 
a practical phrenologist. Her Puysiocnomy 
shows a cultivated, loving, kindly, artistic, | 
sensitive, modest, and confiding cast of expres- | 
sion, and wins, at once, the hearts of all who 
approach her. In this case we have a con- | 
firmation of the old adage, that “ Nature puts | 
up her choice materials in smal! parcels.” | 

The “ why and wherefore” of her diminu- | 
tive size does not appear. We shall pussue 
this subject until we exhaust it, or arrive at | 
some satisfactory conclusion in regard to it. 


The “Life” of the little woman, now in | 
course of publication, from which we were 
permitted to copy, contains the following : 

Until she was a year old she was of the usual size; from | 
that time she increared fm stature slowly, and ceased | 
growing entire'y when she was ten yeors of sge. She | 
attended school regularly with other children in the neigh- 
borhood, and found no d:fficulty whatever in keeping up | 
‘with them in the classes she attended. At bome, her good | 
mother taught her how to se#, knit, cook, end dosli man- | 
ner of housework, so that she is really a good housekeeper. 
She also has a knowledge of f.ncy work, practiced by 
ladies who have the Ivisure to devoie themselves to it. 
She is, in a word,an accomplished lady— inteiligent, 
pleasant, modest, and agreeable. Although she has only | 
the stature of a small child, she has the sense of a woman. | 
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She speaks like an educated, full-grown wowan, and se- 
lects such topics of conversation as a mature woman 
would setect. Her size is that of a child, her language 
that of an adult. 

The read«r may choose from his lady acquaintances a 
sparkling woman, with dark hair and black eyes, sym- 
metrical figure and soft vorce, and, in nis imagination, re- 
duce her to the dimensions above named, leaving her 
mental and moral faculties fully expanded, and be wil 
have an idea of this charming litle woman; or he may 
reverse the pciure, and select a child of perfect mold, 
with a finely arened brow dimpled cheeks large, lustrous 
eyes, as icely-chiseled mouth. aren harvest of hair, and 
suddenly endow her with all toe attrivutes and saccom- 
plishments of womavhood—a heort to love, a head to 
contrive, and a hand to execute—g'ving her wit, imagwa- 
tion, humor, judgment, etc. He may fancy such a child 
using e'egant languege- appreciating music, pertry, elo- 
quence, paint-ng, ond statuary—traveling uvattended (as 
she bas done, from Boston to Buffalo), going through the 
Streets shopping, Waltzivg in the ball-room, singing senti- 
mental and patriotic songs, writiog letters to friends, 
keeping a journal, ete. 

Miss Warren is perfectly developed, she enjoys excel- 
lent healtb, and is eatirely free from deformity and every 
drawback that would give pain to the spectator. Having 
lived at her quiet home, under the parental roof, where 
kind friends have wetened over her welfare, she has no 
remarkable events to record, no startling incid+nt« to re- 
late—she is a liven g wonder, and needs no marvelous his- 
tory » kindle pul curiosity, While we approach giants 
with awe, perh»sps admiration, #e approach this tite 
piece of humanity with love, and make a pet of her, in 
spire of ourselves. Her personal beauty, her briliiant 
conversation, her modest deportment win their way to the 
heart, however asce‘ic may be the temperament. We 
look at her, und we know that her diminished stature does 
not arise from compression or mutilation, but from nataral 
causes alone; and we are led to exclaim, “ How rare and 
remarkable the phenomenon !” 
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REV. WM. METCALPE, M.D. 
PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER AND BIOGRAPHY. 


PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER. 

Mr. Mertcatre had. a large and an active 
brain, with a predominance of the mental tem- 
perament. 

The superior quality and condition of his 
organization enabled him to do an amount of 
intellectual labor that would have broken 
down most men. 

The predominance of the brain and nervous 
system was calculated to promote health and 
vigor, so long as the laws of life were obeyed : 
but any abuse of them would have been par- 
ticularly injurious to so sensitive an organiza- 
tion. The form of the brain was favorable 
to the temperament, being very full in the in- 
tellectual and moral region, and comparatively 
thin where the animal propensities are located ; 
hence his judgment and conscience had the 
control, and a knowledge of the right was suffi- 
cient to regulate the appetites and desires. 

Conscientiousness was his largest moral or- 
gan, but Benevolence, which was also very 
jarge, regulated his intercourse with others. 
Combativeness and Destructiveness were 


small, and he gave good counsel to the erring 
instead of reproof. 

The religious organs, though large, were 
less than the moral and intellectual. Such a 
combination would demand evidence and a 
reasonable faith, and would feel the practical 
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importance of all truth. Very large Ideality 
Sublimity, and Causality indicated a strong 
imagination and an exaited ideal of perfection 
in character as well as in art and literature, 

His Self-Esteem was sufficient to give dig. 
nity, and to repulse any who were disposed to 
trifle; but affection and kindness were much 
more strongly indicated, and made him eordia} 
and attractive to the humblest and feeblest, 

He was pre-eminently adapted for a philan. 
thropiec work. The business faculties needed 
the stimulus of benevolence, without which 
he took little interest in the accumulation of 
property. His mind, however, was naturally 
prudent, watchful, and inclined to forethought, 
as his full development of Caution indicated, 

Approbativeness was largely developed, and 
acted most powerfully in connection with the 
moral organs. He was affable, valued the 
esteem of all worthy persons, and gave no oc. 
easion of offense to any. In the popular sense, 
he could not have been ambitious, for his self. 
ish desires were moderate, and his moral de. 
velopment indicated a majestic independence 
of flattery or undue praise. Modesty was al- 
most a fault, really a weakness, yet socially 
a charm. 

His head gave no indication of a fitful or 
impulsive disposition. He had no arbitrary 
authority, and was governed by the superiority 
of his judgment, and those whom he ruled 
most loved him best. 

So slight adevelopment of the selfish organs 
would have been a weakness and misfortune 
to a person of only ordinary intellectual ca- 
pacity. 

Such a person will secure and retain univer- 
sal esteem; and although his admirers will 
not be officious, they will cordially cherish his 
memory, and many persons but little known 
to him in life will silently drop tears of grief 
and respect upon his grave. 

BIOGRAPHY. 

Rev. Wintram Metcatre, M.D., was born 
at Sproadgill, in the parish of Orton, West- 
moreland, Eugland, March 11th, 1788. He 
received a good classical education, principally 
under the tutorage of Mr. Roberts. In 1807 
he became acquainted with his subsequent 
father-in-law, the Rev. Joseph Wright, of 
Keighley, Yorkshire. Through this gentle- 
man he was favored with hearing two or 
three letters read from the Rev. Wm. Cow- 
herd, M.D, of Christ Church, Salford, Man- 
chester, eloquently presenting the Buble testi- 
mony on the subject of flesh-eating, and stren- 
uously ineulcating abstinence from animal 
food and intoxicating liquors, as a healthful, 
moral, and religious duty. 

Ina letter to a friend in reference to these 
views, Mr. Metealfe says: “ At first I thought 
little of the matter. aud felt rather disposed 
to laugh at the whole subject ; still their con- 
tents would keep recurring to my mind. I 
read the Scriptures to see whether I could dis- 
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cover any certain foundation on which to sup- 
rt this doctrine.” 

He visited Salford, and heard from the lips 
of Dr. Cowherd a full enunciation of the 
principles of the Church of Bible Christians, 
with which he connected himself in member- 
ship, September, 1808. Connected with the 
Salford Church, its founder had instituted a 
Jarge and commodious grammar school and 
academy of sciences, over which he presided, 
assisted by several reverend gentlemen in the 
various departnents. A vacancy occurring, 
Dr. Cowherd called upon Mr. Metcalfe to as- 
sume the duty cf ter:ier ou she classical de- 
partment. He accordingly engaged in the 
work, and remai ed there until the year 1813. 

On the 14th ~~ :uary, 1810, he married Su- 
sanna Wright. vho fully coincided with him 
in his vegetaiian views, and from the day of 
his marriage to that of his death he never 
had a particle of flesh meat in his dwelling. 

In 1810, Mr. Metcalfe commenced preach- 
ing to a congregation in Addingham, York- 
shire, where he resided, and on the 11th of 
August, 1811, he was ordained a minister by 
Rev. Dr. Cowherd. In 1813, he opened a 
grammar school in connection with his 
Church, in Addingham, and his services were 
much appreciated. 

In the spring of 1817, he became one of a 
party of Bible Chtistians, numbering twenty- 
five adults and sixteen children, that embarked 
for America, and after a tedious voyage of 
eleven weeks, they all landed safely and in 
good health at Philadelphia, June 15th. 

The whole of these emigrants were of that 
class who had “ to earn their bread by the sweat 
of their brow,” and therefore were compelled 
to disperse in various directions to find em- 
ployment. Of the eleven faithful ones (the 
others having abandoned vegetarianism), six 
went into the interior of the State of Pennsyl- 
vania, so that only three adults remained to 
co-operate with the Rev. Mr. Metcalfe and 
his wife in the cause of temperance and ve- 
getarianism. He bought out a school-teacher, 
rented his school-room and dwelling, intending 
to support himself and family by teaching, 
and atthe same time fulfill his ministerial du- 
ties by preaching on the Sabbath. 

For a time the patronage of his school was 
very limited. In the fall of 1818, the yel- 
low fever broke out in the neighborhood of his 
residence, and so reduced his school that he 
hadonly nine pupils. His congregation were 
unable to render h'm any pecuniary assist- 
ance, had he even been disposed to receive it. 

His school-room was the place where the 
Church worshiped, and it was heated and ad- 
Vertised at his expense. Lt was about this 
time, under these trying cireumstances, that 
inducements of almost every description were 
held out to Mr. Metealfe to forsake his princi- 
ples, and to live as the world around him 
lived. It was further urged that if he would 


do this, by ceasing to present temperance and 
vegetarianism as religious duties, he would 
be certain of support. He had offers of a 
school, with a regular comfortable salary from 
one religious denomination, and from another 
the pastorship of a congregation, insuring 
him a respectable living, if he would conform 
to such stipulations. These, however, were 
respectfully declined. Gradually the Church 
became stronger, and his worldly prospects 
improved. The yellow fever recurred again, 
however, the following year, and he was 
again deserted ; but as it was of shorter dura- 
tion in his neighborhood, his school more 
promptly filled up than it had done before. 

In 1820, Mr. Metealfe was employed to 
edit a monthly periodical, entitled The Rural 
Magazine, devoted to agriculture and general 
literature. It was, however, only continued 
during that year. 

A series of tracts were also published this 
year, explanatory of the leading doctrines and 
the discipline of the Church, under the title 
of Letters on Religious Subjects. In this way 
attention was excited in regard to the Church, 
and one of the most popular evangelical mag- 
azines undertook to excommunicate the whole 
Church from the pale of Christianity. Mr. 
Metcalfe promptly replied through the daily 
papers, and in this way the principles became 
more and more widely spread. 

By the return ,of some who had gone into 
the interior of the State, by emigration from 
England, and by some converts, the Church 
began to assume proportions of size and 
strength. In the spring of 1823, a lot of 
ground was purchased in the northern part 
of Philadelphia, a constitution and by-laws 





were adopted, and the Church became regu- 
larly incorporated. A frame building was 
purchased, removed to the lot, and fitted up 
asachurech. It was opened and dedicated on 
the 2ist December, 1823. 

In this way Mr. Metcalfe had to work du- 
ring the week for the support of his family, 
and on the Sabbath use every energy to col- 
lect a congregation, and ultimately to organ- 
ize a Church. Jt should be remembered that 
at that time school-teaching was a health- 
destroying profession, carried on mostly in 
small, low rooms, often greatly crowded, and 
almost invariably ill-ventilated. After fol- 
lowing that avecation for upward of twenty- 
two years, engaged during the winter season 
from eight v’clock in the morning, in a day 
school, till near ten in an evening one, he 
found his health failing, principally from 
close application and confinement in a vitiated 
atmosphere. 

In 1832, as a change, he engaged in the 
letter-press printing with his son, who had 
served an apprenticeship to the business. A 
weekly newspaper was published by them, of 
which Mr. Wm. Metcalfe was editor, entitled 





The Independent Democrat. It was political in 


| now began to claim some attention. 
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its character, but a large portion was devoted to 
moral and literary articles as well. In 1838 
and 1839, a daily paper was printed at their 
office, entitled The Morning Star, devoted io 
the nomination and election of Gen. Harrison 
to the Presidency. Although this newspaper 
was projected by a few persons, yet the Messrs. 
Metealfe had to become responsible for its de- 
linquencies, and it finally ceased in 1841, in- 
volving them in great embarrassments. 

During the whole period of Mr. Metcalfe’s 
ministry, whatever might have been the try- 
ing positions in which he was outwardly 
placed—however perplexed or annoyed he 
might be at his pecuniary prospects—he was 
invariably found at his post on the Sabbath, 
preaching twice every Sabbath. day. What- 
ever exceptions there might be, they were oc- 
casioned by absence more than by sickness. 
He was not prevented by sickness from offici- 
ating altogether more than five or six days. 

The principles and views of vegeterianism 
Several 
articles appeared in the Philadelphia Gazette, 
the United States Gazette, and the Saturday 
Evening Post, between 1828 and 1831. In 
1829, Dr. Sylvester Graham was engaged in 
Philadelphia, as a temperance lecturer. He 
was introduced to some of the members of the 
Bible-Christian Church; and it was more 
than probable that his introduction to a knowl- 
edge of their dietetic views led him to study and 
adopt the vegetarian faith. Not long after, a 
correspondence was opened by Mr. Metealfe 
with Dr. Wm. A. Alcott, in which the vegeta- 
rian principles were freely discussed, and pro- 
jects suggested for their propagation. In 1835, 
Dr. Aleott commenced the Moral Reformer, a 
monthly periodical, which was afterward sub- 
stituted by the Library.of Health. In 1838-9 
the Graham Journal was also published in 
Boston, and physiological societies were organ- 
ized in several of the New England towns, 
and in Philadelphia, among the Bible Chris- 
tians. 
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Mr. Metcalfe had for a long time entertained 
the view that the union of the medical and 
ministerial duties was very desirable. He 
wrote as follows: ‘“‘ Whatever objections may 
be entertained against paying a remuneration 
to those who labor for the well-being of the 
soul, none deem it dishonorable to pay those 
who minister to the enjoyment of bodily 
health. In the character of a physician there 
is nothmg derogatory to the sacredness of the 
ministerial office. The union of physic and 
theology in the clergy would raise them es- 
sentially in the estimation of mankind.” In 
1845, he commenced studying the homeopath- 
ic practice, and graduated in 1852. 

Through the exertions of Mr. Metcalfe, 
with those of Dr. Wm. A. Alcott and others, 
an American Vegetarian Convention assem- 
bled in Clinton Hall, New York, on the 15th 
of May, 1850. This meeting brought to- 
gether friends of the cause, who were person- 
ally strangers, but who had, nevertheless, 
long known each other by correspondence or 
repute. The project of publishing a vegeta- 
rian magazine was canvassed, and it was de- 
termined to commence a journal under the 
title of the American Vegetarian. It was 
under the management of Mr. Metcalfe, as- 
sisted editorially by Dr. Wm. A. Alcott and 
others ascorrespondents. This was continued 
until the close of 1854. 

In 1851, Mr. Metcalfe visited England as a 
delegate to the World’s Peace Convention, at 
London. He also attended the annual meet- 
ing of the English Vegetarian Society, and 
visited the Salford Church, where he had, 
forty years before, received holy orders. He 
was cordially welcomed by his English breth- 
ren in the Church. A member of Parliament, 
who presided at a tea party held in commemo- 
ration of his visit, said: ‘I hail him with 
greater satisfaction than it is possible for me 
to express.” Another asked: ‘“ What was it 
that rendered Mr. Metcalfe’s visit a subject of 
such endearing interest to the friends in Eng- 
land? It was not wealth, it was not literary 
talent or eloquence merely; but it was the 
conviction that Mr. Metcalfe was a living ex- 
emplar of certain great and good principles, 
and the earnest promoter of the practices 
which those principles inculeated.”” He re- 
turned the same year and participated in the 
annnal meeting of the American Vegetarian 
Society, in Philadelphia. 

In 1853, Mr. Metcalfe suffered a severe 
loss in the death of his wife. She had been 
an invaluable helpmate to him, and he 
mourned her death most keenly. His minis- 
terial duties and his practice as a physician, 
however, were faithfully and promptly attend- 
ed to, and the vegetarian cause seemed to rest 
mainly upon his shoulders. Especially was 
this the case in respect to its financial affairs. 

In 1855, on account of the decease of the 
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acting minister of Christ Church, Salford, 
England, Mr. Metcalfe was invited to visit 
them, if only for a short time, until a suitable 
person could be obtained to occupy the pulpit 
made vacant by their bereavement. He had 
recently been married to Miss Mary Cariss, a 
lady who had been nurtured and raised in 
the principles of his Church, and who was a 
member. Accordingly, in the latter part of 
July of that year, he and his wife embarked 
for Liverpool. Again Mr. Metcalfe was cor- 
dially welcomed by the Church, and by James 
Simpson, Esq., the president of the Vegetarian 
Society. So urgent were the appeals of friends, 
that his visit was prolonged until the autumn 
of 1857, when he returned to the Church 
he had established in Philadelphia. 

In 1859 he was elected president of the 
American Vegetarian Society, in the place of 
the late Dr. Wm. Alcott, which position he 
held at the time of his death. Since his re- 
turn he had enjoyed general good health. He 
had been troubled somewhat during the past 
year with a polypus in the nose, still he had 
not been interrupted in his ministerial duties. 
Even on the Sabbath prior to his death, he 
preached with all his accustomed vigor and 
animation. He was, indeed, laboring under a 
severe cold, and was consequently hoarse ; yet 
it did not apparently interfere with his deliv- 
ery. He preached both morning and after- 
noon. His removal, therefore, was very sud- 
den, and caused by hemorrhage of the lungs. 
He partook of supper but a few minutes be- 
fore his death. He died about eight o’clock, 
on Thursday evening, the 16th October, in the 
75th year of his age. 

His whole life was one of unremitting la- 
bor for the good of others, and for the estab- 
lishment of the vital principles of Christian- 
ity in the souls of his fellow-men. His re- 
mains were interred in the burial-ground at- 
tached to the Church which had been built 
under his auspices. The services were per- 
formed by the Rev. E. A. Beaman, who also 
preached a funeral sermon on the following 
Sabbath. 

The friends of the vegetarian reform will 
be pleased to note that Mr. Metcalfe lived in 
sirict conformity to its rules for fifty-four 
years, and died at the advanced age of sev- 
enty-five years, after a life of unremitting 
labor. He retained the buoyancy and cheer- 
fulness of his disposition to the last, and the 
pleasant humor and affectionate tenderness of 
his social intercourse even on the day of his 
decease, was in beautiful harmony with his 
life of temperance and piety. 

In August, 1861, Mr. Metcalfe had the rare 
privilege of preaching his semi-centenarian 
ordination sermon, and what is still more rare, 
among his hearers was one person—Deacon 
Jonathan Wright, his brother-in-law—who had 
been a member of his Church from his instal- 


lation, and who still lives in strict conformity 
to the vegetarian principles. 





APL IEDDDEL DOL 
PSYCHOLOGY: 
ITs PROGRESS, PRESENT STATE, AND PROSPECTS, 


, SECOND ARTICLE. 

In our introductory article, we considered 
the soul in its functional operations and phe- 
nomena as observed while in its normal as- 
sociation with, and action through, the bodily 
organism. In ascending the Jacob’s ladder 
toward the plane of its extra-corporeal condi- 
tions, we obtain some side glances at the tran. 
sitional departments between the two grades, 
which are worthy of brief notation, and in a 
more elaborate serjes of essays than the pres- 
ent, would demand considerable amplification, 
The co-relation and correspondence of mind 
with the body, the subserviency of the latter 
to the former as its instrument of access to, 
and manifestation in, the external world, and 
the necessity thence apparent of preserving or- 
derly and healthy bodily conditions in order 
that the mind may discharge its mundane func. 
tions properly, would of itself afford mattes 
for several useful and instructive chapters, 
Passing this subordinate branch of our general 
theme of investigation, the mind in its ascend- 
ing movements toward the sublimer depart- 
ments of our subject, is arrested by the cluster 
of mysteries that still hang over the ulitra- 
sensuous and semi-spiritual faculty of Intu- 
ition, which evidently forms a nexus between 
the lower and higher planes of the soul’s capa- 
bilities and phenomena. Did it comport with 
the brevity of our proposed series of articles to 
subject this faculty, with its mysterious pow- 
ers of grasping truth which lies beyond the 
spheres of both sense and reason, to a rigid 
scrutiny and analysis, we would find reason to 
conclude that it originates in an intercommu- 
nion or interblending of the personal conscious- 
ness with all things that are the subjects of 
intuition, by means of a certain sublimated 
and spiritual essence which the soul possesses 
in common with them, and by which the soul 
knows them as in essential homogeneousness 
with itself. But passing these points in the 
ascending gradations of our theme, we come 
next to consider those psychic states and expe- 
riences known as 

DREAMS. 

Nothing is more familiar to the general 
mind than the phenomena of dreaming, con- 
sidered merely as phenomena. By the great 
mass of otherwise philosophic minds, however, 
dreams, from their ordinarily erratic and fan- 
tastic nature, have been considered too absurd 
and insignificant to merit serious investigation, 
and writers on psychic philosophy have gene- 
rally passed them by as the reflexes, by some 
undefined modus operandi, of the thoughts and 
experiences of the immediately preceding hours 
of slumber—not suspecting that they are the 
guide-posts on the frontiers of the material 
world which may surely point us to the realm 
in which the soul dwells free from the integ- 
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uments of the flesh, and in the exercise of pow- 
ers which belong to itself alone. 

There is no doubt that previous waking 
states have often much to do in determining 
and characterizing our dreams. Perhaps, even 
most dreams are but the subsiding agitations 
of the passions and thoughts which disturbed 
the mind during the preceding wakeful hours. 
But even if there were nothing beyond this, in the 
dream state, which is of interest, it would still 
be a curious and important question, What are 
the laws governing this reflex action? and what 
is the rationale of that mysterious change in the 
mind’s consciousness which it undergoes by 
the supervention of bodily sleep ? It is certain, 
however, that dreams sometimes are not, in 
any perceptible manner, characterized by the 
nature of the previous waking thoughts, but 
have an independent method and order of their 
own, in which all the senses, passions, and in- 
tellectual faculties known in the waking state 
seem to be intensely alive and in rational ac- 
tivity, yet under excitations totally distinct from 
those received through the bodily channels ; 
while the dreamer seems to be transported 
to a locality different from that occupied by the 
body, and to be surrounded by a new set of 
seenes and circumstances. Not unfrequent 
have been the instances in which the dreamer 
has fallen into a train of the most subtle and 
consecutive reasoning—even mathematical 
reasoning—leading to the solution of problems 
which the mind had in vain essayed to solve 
during the wakefulness of the body. Impor- 
tant inventions in the mechanic arts, and pro- 
found discoveries in philosophy which the 
mind has been unable to reach during the state 
of bodily wakefulness, have also been made 
in this state. There are well-authenticated 
facts in which the minds of two persons, dis- 
tant from each other as to their badies, have 
consociated and co-operated with each other, 
the dreamers subsequently giving the same 
account of the nocturnal interview, and in one 
or two instances which we might relate, these 
consociated dreams have been rendered the 
more remarkable by the exact, though in the 
waking state undesigned, fulfillment of ap- 
pointments, and reproduction of transactions, 
which had occurred between the two persons 
in the dream-state. 

Instances of warnings against lurking dan- 
gers, of valuable admonitions and instructions 
as to the course that should be pursued in some 
critical passage of life, are so common that 
some one or more members of nearly every 
family has had exemplifications of the same. 
The perception of circumstances and events 
that are transpiring at a distance from the bod- 
ily location of the dreamer, and allegorical 
foreshadowings of future events, are also fre- 
quent experiences in the dream-state. In all 
ages and among all peoples these and similar 
nocturnal phenomena have been familiarly 
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recognized, and upon their reality rests our 
faith in some of the most striking passages of 
holy writ—as for examples, the prophetic in- 
timations given in the dreams of Pharaoh, 
Nebuchadnezzar, of Joseph the husband of 
Mary, etc. Why is it that the sublimated 
state of the mind, of which these are some ex- 
amples, have not claimed more attention from 
the students of psychology ? 


SOMNAMBULISM. 

But mental phenomena of this general class 
are presented in a somewhat more striking and 
tangible form in that variety of dreaming 
known as somnambulism, and in which there is 
still preserved a connection between the mind 
and the bodily organism, whereby the latter is 
made to conform to the movements and voli- 
tions of the former. Somnambulists have 
been known to execute the most delicate move- 
ments in the dark with the same facility that 
one in the normal state would in the light; 
thus showing that the mind sees by a light dif- 
ferent from that necessary to the exercise of 
the functions of the natural eye. This was 
proved particularly in the case of Jane Rider, 
known, some years ago, as the “ Springfield 
Somnambulist,”’ and whose case was reported 
by her physician, Dr. Belden; and also in the 
ease of a young French ecclesiastic whose 
somnambulic exploits were related by the 
bishop of Bordeaux. Somnambulists have also 
been known to rise from their beds and write 
literary compositions superior to anything of 
the kind that they could produce in the normal 
state, and when, on returning to their waking 
state, they are told of their performances by 
those who had watched them, they receive the 
statement with surprise and incredulity, retain- 
ing, as they do, not the slightest remembrance 
of what they had done. 

Here, then, even should we go no further, 
do we find a positive demonstration of a state 
of mental existence altogether different from 
the ordinary state—a state in which the sensi- 
tive, emotional, and volitional powers, and all 
the faculties of perception, conception, mem- 
ory, imagination, belief, reasoning, and intui- 
tion are in full activity, while the external 
organs of sense and intellection are apparently 
in a state of profound slumber. If the ordi- 
nary operations of the mind during bodily 
wakefulness prove that man possesses an ex- 
ternal life, surely we have in the more intelli- 
gent phenomena of dreams and somnambulism 
a proof equally positive that man possesses also 
an inner life—a life which rises measurably, 
at least, above all bodily dependencies, and 
ceccupies a position midway between a natural 
and spiritual world. 

TRANCE. 

We may rise still a little higher in the same 
direction of thought, by attentively consider- 
ing the mental states commonly known as 
trance. These states are analogous to those 
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previously noted, but differ from them in being 

somewhat more exalted—in some instances in 

being incomparably more so. In their lower 

manifestations—scarcely above the phenom- 

ena of somnambulism—they are witnessed in 

such cases as that of Rachel Baker, who, 

many years ago, Was in the habit of going pe- 

riodically into a state of mental exaltation 
accompanied with bodily insensibility, and as- 

tonishing multitudes by her preaching; or in 
the so-called “preaching mania,” that occurred 
in Sweden some twenty years since, in which 
ignorant peasants, men and women, and some- 
times boys and girls of ten or twelve years, 
would pass into ecstasies rendering them in-- 
sensible to all outer things, and then deliver 
discourses altogether beyond their natural ca- 
pabilities ; or in the public addresses and other 
performances at this day, of the class of per- 
sons known as “speaking mediums.’’ That 
state known—more particularly to the Meth- 
odists—as the “power,” losing of strength, 
etc., in which those affected seem to be carried 
away in a state of ecstatic trance, is an exam- 
ple of the same conditions. 

It was in a more exalted and celestial de- 
gree of the trance-state that Paul of old was 
** caught up into the third heaven” and heard 
and saw things not lawful to reveal ; and that 
St. John, while bodily in the isle of Patmos, 
was, as to the spirit, taken up into heaven, and 
made to behold the wonderful things that are 
recorded in his book of Revelations. If we 
may believe the “‘ Memorable Relations” of 
Emanuel Swedenborg, then something analo- 
gous to highly exalted conditions of trance was 
also of daily occurrence in his case during the 
last thirty years of his life, and which enabled 
him to commune familiarly with the invisible 
world. The case of the Rev. Mr. Tennent, of 
New Brunswick, N. J., some fifty years ago, 
who for three days laid as one dead, but re- 
vived just as the final preparations had been 
made for his funeral, bringing back with him 
the remembrance of wonderful heavenly expe- 
riences during the time, is but a type of nu- 
merous cases the record or the personal obser- 
vation of which will be familiar to many of 
our readers—all going to prove the reality of 
an ultra-corporeal state and sphere of psychic 
consciousness, which, for the scientific light it 
throws upon the nature, capabilities, and im- 
mortal destination of the soul, is worthy of the 
profoundest study. 

The phenomena we have here noted have 
been, with non-essential variations of their 
particulars, of occasional spontaneous occur- 
rence from age to age, and among all nations. 
Investigators, however, have never ‘been able 
to evoke these high mental conditions at 
pleasure, until the discovery of animai magnet- 
ism (so called) gave the means of inducing 
somewhat analogous exaltations.of the facul- 
ties in the state known as “ clairvoyance.”’ But 
of this state, and its important contributions to 
psychological science, we will speak in another 
chapter. 
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THE WASHINGTON INESTAND. 
BY J. H. 


(* Somernine new under the san!” One of our citizens, 
long a zealous advocate of Phrenology, with a view of 
popularizing the subject, and of keeping it “ constantly 
before the people,” has invented an lokstand, which prom- 
ises to become a permanent favorite. The inveutor, being 
deeply interested in the dis-emination of Coristian'ty, has 
ventured to modify and stightly chenge the momencla- 
ture, in order to parmoniz: toe same with Scrmpturai ter- 
minology, as will be seen ia the fullowing communication 
which he submits. The “ principle” of ths inkstend, for 
which tne patent was granted, is given in the advertise- 
ment, with price annexed. —Eps.]} 

The phrenological head, or upper portion of 
this inkstand [see illustration on page 44], is 
intended to illustrate a new classification and des- 
ignation of the organs located in the middle of the 
tophead, giving them names more in accordance 
with those employed in Scripture. One of the 
objects sought to be attained by this arrangement 
is to give a clearer and more consistent idea of 
the functions of those faculties, the proper exer- 
cise of which produces in us the highest exempli- 
fication of religious life, and to place theology— 
a subject that must always be regarded with the 
deepest interest—on a basis more nearly correct, 
and, consequently, more permanent and satisfac- 
tory, than any hitherto discovered. The subject 
of a future existence, in connection with those de- 
velopments in us that lead to its expectation and 
contemplation, is the most important that can en- 
gage our attention ; and when the pbrenologist 
applies his science to the elucidation of so grand 
a theme, he sees that science exalted by such as- 
sociation more than it would be by the most inti- 
mate connection with anything of a merely ter- 
restial character. Theologians admit the right 
to differ on religious subjects ; and it is because 
men differ that we have sectariani+m in the Chris- 
tian world. The wisest of religious teachers, look- 
ing upon this subject from various standpoints, 
differ ; but their adoption of the philosophic ar- 
rangement here set forth would tend to reconcile 
these diversities, and bring unity and order out 
of chaos and faction. The reeognition of the fac- 
ulties here represented, and the functions assigned 
to them, can not but lead us to receive as a very 
palpable truth the idea that man is, unavoidably, 
a religious being from the very constitution of his 
mental nature. Godliness has been denominated 
in Scripture the highest gift of God to man. Dr. 
Gall, the founder of Phrenvlozy, called this faculty 
The Love of God, but phrenologists of the present 
day adopt for it the name Veneration. Its natural 
influence upon an individual possessing a good de- 
velopment of it. is to lead him to venerate some- 
thiug superior to himself—to yearn fur something 
higher toward which to look—te feel a sense of 
personal humility. The presence of this faculty 
in man is manifested throughout his entire his- 
tory, not being restricted to any particular period, 
to any nation, or any state of society. Those who 
are endowed with a preduminance of this faculty 
are the ones to lead ; for, in the Divine economy, 
God promises to exalt the humble in spirit, 
they being the reflection of his spirit. 

It is true, by inheritance, that the propensities 
and the intellectual group of faculties are more 
active by nature than the spiritual this latter 
group being surrounded by the other two. Ana- 





tomically and phrenologically considered, the 
spiritual group of faculties is as independent 
of the others as one of the senses is of the others 
—as sight is of smell or hearing —the sight 


being a single sense, while there are seven facul- | 


ties composing the spiritual group, and the fol- 
lowing is the order in which the Scriptures clas- 
sify them : 

First, we have Godliness occupying, as may be 
seen, a central position on the top of the bust; 
second, situated contiguous to it, is Steadfastness ; 
third, also contiguous to Godliness, Brotherly 
Kindness ; fourth, Righteousness; fifth, Hope, 
anticipation of future life and the soul's existence 
hereafter ; sixth, Spiritual Insight, enabling man 
to obtain a conscious reflection of himself as a 
spirit, and his relations as a spiritual being: giv- 
ing bim an abiding faith in the unremitting watch- 
fulness of God over him, whose presence, his 
higher faculty, Godliness, has already taught him 
to recognize as a spirit with which he has inter- 
course, The Fall having left man without spiritual 
direction, and nothing to guide him but the intel- 
lect and the propensities, he needs the confidence 
and strength imparted by God's spirit through this 
faculty ; seventh and lastly, Aptitude, changing 
the name from Imitation. This faculty gives the 
power to present others in their true character to 
themselves, that they may see themselves and be 
led by their own conviction to that which may 
be regarded by the teacher as true—a view rec- 
ognized in a text of Scripture in Timothy, third 
chapter: “A bishop shall be apt to teach.” 
These faculties lie in the center of the brain, and 
are so distinct by the peculiarity of their location 
and the manner in which dissection shows them 
to be bound together, that it would seem as if it 
were originally designed that they should be 
protected from all worldly influences. and be 
subject to an outward law or principle, for which 
we have Divine revelation or the Church, and 
these characteristics are symbolical, too, of the life 
of the man in whom they predominate, of his imper- 
viousness to the temptation that surrounds him 
here. When we consider the multitude and vari- 
ety of these temptations and the effect they will 
be likely to have on the human mind, we see at 





once the necessity of Divine revelation to bring | 


about a law of direct inspiration. sach as is claim- 
ed for the Holy Scriptures. All teachers of the- 
ology make this the essential basis of their in- 
struction, acknowledging the Bible as the medium 
through which they are to obtain their knowledge 
of the soul's existence hereafter. 


In bringing out this view of man’s nature so 
distinctly, we do so under the conviction that it 
is of the first importance to the world that it 
should become one on this most important sub- 
ject, Religion. To Phrenology the world has look- 
ed for light on this subject, but because of the 
materialistic tendency given to the science by 
some of its teachers, many people have been re- 
pelled from it. Those teachers referred every- 
thing to organization, without considering man’s 
spiritual nature, as developed through the in- 
strumentality of the Holy Ghost. The importance 
of the spiritual faculties has sometimes been re- 
garded as secondary to that of the intellectual. 
Even Dr. Spurzheim accords to that class which 





predominated in himself, viz., the intellectual, 
the highest rank, and regarded its cultivation in 
man as most necessary. In consequence of such 
mistakes as this, Phrenology has seemed to par- 
take of materialism, and this is why many of the 
learned, the venerable, and the religious haye 


| been afraid to teach it. For it is inevitable if 


Phrenology be taught as a merely moral gej- 
ence, that man is a being subject only to his fac- 
ulties, with a destiny which does not transcend 
the confines of this mortal state. According to 
this, one man’s belief is as good as that of an 


| other—that of each being in accordance with his 


peculiar mental dispositions, his education, and 
the means for information at his command. But 
if the spiritual faculties and spiritual considera- 
tions are superior to all others, the tendency of 
such philosophy can not but be dangerous. The 
spiritual faculties are superior, and, by the aid of 
Christ's teachings and his example while on earth, 
we recognize the necessity of being born again 
in order that we may see the kingdom of Heaven. 


oo 


DETECTING A THIEF. 
A PHRENOLOGICAL FACT. 


Wuen taking a cast from the head of Babe, the 
pirate, then under sentence of death in the New 
York “ Tombs,” James H , then mayor of the 
city, related the following facts to the writer: 
A few years ago, when visiting a gentleman in 
London, the following interesting statement was 
made to Mr. H. An English gentleman, with an 
only son, about 12 years of age, on whom high 
hopes were placed, was induced to obtain for the 
son a phrenological examination, with a view of 
indicating his capabilities, as well as of learning 
in what particular way he should be trained and 
educated. When in the private room of the phre- 
nologist, after the description had been given, the 
lad was requested to withdraw, when the phre- 
nologist suggested to the father that the lad’s 
Acquisitiveness was large, and would be liable to 
lead him into temptation, and he was advised to 
guard his son in this respect. The father quite 
indignantly * pooh poohed” at thisidea. “What,” 
said he, “ would you venture to insinuate that my 
son would take that which did not belong to him? 
No, indeed ; he is as honest and as honorable a 
boy as can be found in London!’ “ Neverthe- 
less,” said the phrenologist, “ the tendency of the 
lad’s mind is as I have indicated, and you will do 
well to guide and guard him.” 

On leaving the room, the lad inquired of the 


| . . 
father, “ Pa, what was it the phrenologist said to 


you after I went out?” “Why, my son, he inti- 
mated that your Acquisitiveness was too large, and 
that you would be liable to take that which did 
not belong to you; did you ever hear anything 
more absurd? After a moment’s hesitation, the 
son spoke thus to his father: “Pa, do you re- 
member a few months ago, when you sent Jane, 
the servant, away for stealing jewelry ? and then 
another, by the name of Annie? and still another, 
named Mary?” “Yes, my son, I remember very 
well; and what of that?” “ Well, pa, they were 
not to blame. It was I who took the jewelry, 
and I sold it to a man who gave me money for it. 
I couldn’t tell you of it at the time for fear you 
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Dineen 
would be angry with me ; but now that the phre- 
nologist has found it out, I am not afraid to tell 
” 

a it is believed that this circumstance 
may have saved the lad from becoming a con- 
firmed thief, if not a robber. But the father 
should have discovered this before. He probably 
neglected to instruct his son in these things, and 
the boy’s greed had got the ascendancy over his 
sense of integrity, and he yielded to the tempta- 
tion. After this, as it may be well supposed, the 
father assisted bis son to overcome this besetting 
sin. He not only admonished him, pointing out 
the evils and the dangers of such a course, but, 
by instilling into his mind moral and religious 
principles, he fortified bis son against yielding to 
these wrong impulses. Thus was discovered and 
corrected one of those offenses not uncommon to 
children ; and it may here be said that, in many 
children, the desire to get, to obtain, and to pos- 
sess is so strong that they come to yield in those 
little things where they do not so early discrimi 
nate between “ mine and thine ;” and it behooves 


all parents to look after their children in this | 


respect. Tis not the excess of desire alone 
which permits one to become thievish ; but it is 


more on account of the absence of high moral 
sense, coming from conscientiousness, benevo- 
lence, etc. ; and we find in prisoners, not always 
exceedingly large propensities, but usnaily very 
weak moral sense, resulting from the want of 
early education and training. The passions and 
propensities are to be brought into subjection to 
the intellectual and the moral sentiments. 
done, the child becomes self-regulating, and he 
may ever after not only trust himself, but he may 
be trusted by others. 

These are nice points, on which Phrenology 
throws a flood of light, and we look forward 
hopefully to the time when its general principles 
shall not only be understood and accepted, but 
applied as well. 


————<» > 


Pot tHE Ricut Man In Tue Rient PLace.—A 
young man, whose bluntness was such that every 
effort to tarn him to account in a linen-drapery 
establithment was found unavailing, received 
from his employer the customary note that he 
would not suit, and must go. ‘But I'm good for 
something,’ remonstrated the poor fellow, loth to 
be turned out into thestreet. “ You are good for 
nothing as a salesman,” said the principal, re- 
garding him from his selfish point of view. “I 
am sure I can be useful,” repeated the young man. 
“How? tell me how.” “I don’t know, sir-—I 
don’t know.” “Nor do I;” and the principal 
laughed as he saw the eagerness of the lad dis- 
played. “Only don’t put me away, sir; don't 
put me away. Try me at something besides 
selling: I can not sell; I know I can not sell.” 
“ T know that, too; thatis whatis wrong.” “But 
I can make myself usefyl somehow ; I know I 
can.” The blunt boy, Who could not be turned 


into a salesman, and whose manner was so little | 


captivating that he was nearly sent about his 
business, was accordingly tried at something else. 
He was placed in the counting-house, where his 
aptitude for figures soon showed itself, and in 
a few years he became not only chief cashier io 


the concern, but eminent as an accountant through- | 
expect to follow. 


out the country.— Macmillan’s Magazine. 

[A knowledge of Phrenology would have put 
the lad in his appropriate place, without even the 
experiment of a trial. 
community when this principle shall be under- 
stood and acted on. Then we shall find the right 
man in the right place throughout all depart- 
ments of life.] 





| clopedias, etc. 
| struction on the subject from any person. In less 


This | 


| and probably never shall another. 
| practical phrenologist bidding for business, but 


It will be fortunate for | 


PRACTICAL PHRENOLOGY—A PACT. 


PaRENOLOGICAL ExaMInaTIONS— WILL THEY Pay ? 
—I say yes, and will give golden argument to 
prove it—my own experience. In May, 1852, I 
visited New York city for the first time. I called 
at FowLer anp WELLS—a perfect stranger to 
them, they did not even know my name—and 
had a phrenological examination written in full. 
It has benefited me, pecuniarily, thousands of dol- 
lars. The advantages in the way of physical, 
mental, and spiritual aid which I have derived 
can not be estimated. 

But to the golden argument. Among other 
points of character described by the examiner, 
which neither myself nor any of my friends had 
up to that time discovered (I was then twenty 
years of age), he assured me that I had superior 
faculties for mechanics, perspective drawing, arch- 
itecture, ete. At that time I had never seen a 
work on perspective, did not know the meaning 
of a single point or line used in that department 
of science. Curiosity led me to investigate. I 
bought a small work on Perspective (Chapman’s), 
borrowed others, ransacked libraries and ency- 
I have never had one hour’s in- 


than one year (I taught a large school all the 
year) I could draw any object that had regular 


| measurable form, no matter what the shape ; any 


article of furniture, any building, or any piece of 
machinery, however complicated, with mathemat- 
ical exactness. 


From May, 1853, till this day, I have never met 


| & person who was more conversant with this sci- 
| ence than myself. I have taught large numbers 


of engineers, surveyors, landscape gardeners, and 
architects, graduates of college from the scien- 
tific as well as literary departments, etc., etc. I 
have lectured on it at teachers’ institutes and be- 
fore scientific associations, and have had many 


| tell me they had obtained clearer ideas from my 
| illustrations in an hour than they had in schools 
after payiog large amounts, in six months. 


I have wiitten the above with no desire of 
boasting of genius or superior intellectual capa- 
city, but to point out a fact. On the other hand, 


| the examiner told me my ability to become a pro- 


ficient linguist was wanting. This I had observed, 
for, up to that time, and I may say to this, I have 
never been able to secure a fair knowledge of 
either the Latin, French, or German, languages to 
either of which I have given much more time and 
hard study tian to drawing. Even the common 
Eoglish grammar cost me many times more anxi- 
ety and hard study than all the natural sciences 
combined. 

I have no axes to grind, in making these state- 
ments. I have not taught a class in three years, 
Nor amla 


simply a student of the healing art, and practi- 
tioner of the Hygienic school, which profession I 


In looking over my old diaries, I find I have 
received in cash over $1,500 (fifteen hundred dol- 
lars) for teaching drawing, and I have never spent 
a day at it aside from other business, but while en- 


| gaged in teaching and other employments through 


the day, have taught classes in this science in the 
evenings. 





I can thank Phrenology both for the money 
and pleasure it has afforded me, and I would say 
to every young person, “‘ Know thyself,” before 
starting out in a “ life work.” You see instances 

“ Of good shoemakers for indifferent priests, 
Oft spoiled ;” 
and vice versa, for 
“ Each by his nature feasts.” 

To learn yourself the most thoroughly and truly, 
go to areliable phrenologist, get a written exam- 
ination, and heed ils teachings —at least heed 
them till you find it true or false—and rest as- 
sured it will pay, even though you may not in ev- 
ery case find it so satisfactory as have. Many 
have been more benefited in directions they as 
little expected. Frank R. Jones, M.D. 

15 Larcut Street, New York. 

[For this voluntary testimony from Dr. Jonrs 
we are thankful, and it gives us pleasure to 
place it on record—not so much on our own ac- 
count, as for the encouragement it may have for 
others not yet acquainted with the real utility of 
Parenotocy. We shall be glad to hear from 
others on the same point. Reader, what has 
Phrenology done for you?) 


nt ene 
MAN AND THE GORILLA. 


In our January number we gave two articles on the 
Comparative Phrenology. Physiology, and Psychology of 
Mao and the Gorilla, »nd we pow present still another 
view— oom quite in harmony with our own—by Dr. 
R. T. Trail, woo was presest at the meeting of the 
British Association, held in Cambridge, Knglend, on the 
Ist of October, 1862. Among the subjects discussed, 
were the following, each of which occupied one of the 
balls of the numerous colleges: 

1 Mathematical and Pnhysicel Science; 2. Chemicel 
Science; %. Geology; 4. Zovlogy and Botany, including 
Physiology; 5. Geography and Ethnology; 6. Economic 
Science and Siatstics; 7. Mechenical Science. 

We take the totiowing from the January number of the 
He- ald of Heulth and Water-Vure Journal : 


MAN AND THE GORILLA. 

One of the most exciting and interesting dis- 
cussions of the session followed the reading of a 
paper, by Richard Owen, DCL., F.R.S., “On 
the Zoological Significance of the Brain and Limb 
Characters of Man, with Remarks on the Cast of 
the Brain of the Gorilla.” 

The position which Mr. Owen endeavored to 
establish was, that there is, between the brain 
and limbs of the gorilla and man, a much greater 
structural distinction than there is between the 
gorilla and the animal next below it—the orang, 
for example—in the scale of creation. He ar- 
gued that, in the ascending scale, from the lowest 
animal to the highest, there is a regular and grad- 
ual development of brain structure, but that be- 
tween the highest animal and man there is a re- 
markable and sudden enlargement of the brain, 
manifested more particularly in the extension of 
the cerebrum over the cerebellum ; whereas in 
the gorilla, orang, ape, baboon, and monkey 
tribes, the cerebellar portion of the brain pro- 
jects posteriorly far beyond the cerebral portion. 
The cerebellum is also proportionally larger in 
those animals than in man, and this disproportion 
is much greater between man and the gorilla 
than between the gorilla and the above-named 
animals. Other anatomical distinctions, though 
less noteworthy, were also pointed out. 

The positions advanced by Prof. Owen were 
warmly contested by Prof. Huxley, President of 
the Geological Section. Others took part in the 
debate, and there was much disagreement in rela- 
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tion to the anatomical facts as set forth by Prof. 
Owen. 
difference between man and animals was psychical 


and moral, not anatomical, and that the alleged | 


remarkable structural difference between the 
brain of man and that of the gorilla had no ex- 
istence. 

The subject was discussed at much length, and 
seemed to involve the issue, whether man was a 
developed monkey, or whether monkey was a 
degraded man. It was amusing to hear learned 
professors.of Comparative Anatomy, Physiology, 
Zoology, and Ethnology—M.D.’s, F.R.S.’s, D.D.’s 
etc., discuss for a whole hour the nature of the 
distinction between the man immortal and the 
brute that perishes, without one of them looking 
in the right direction for a solution of the prob- 
lem. 

Instead of disputing about the posterior pro- 
longation of the cerebrum, the relative develop- 
ment of the cerebellum, the posterior cornu, the 
hippocampi, etc., they should have looked at the 
phrenological organs. There they would have 
found a structural difference and development 
quite sufficient to satisfy Prof. Owen, and a psy- 
chical and moral difference as immense as Prof. 
Huxley could desire. They would have seen 
that the real distinction is in kind, not in degree. 
Man is endowed with certain mental organs or 
powers which no animal possesses the least trace 
of—hope, ideality, conscientiousness, and spiritu- 


Prof. Huxley contended that the great | 





ality. These are the moral organs, and constitute | 


the religious element of humanity; and it is this 
element which prompts the human being to look 
forward to a future existence, to improve his con- 
dition here from generation to generation, and to 
believe in and worship a Supreme Being. It is 
true that in the reflective portion of the intellec- 
tual faculties the difference between man and the 
gorilla is immense, both as to size and quality of 
brain structure; and this, were it ten times as 
great, would only render man a “superior ani- 
mal.” But the superaddition of new organs ren- 
ders him another being entirely, and raises him 
quite out of the domain of the animal kingdom. 
“In the image of God” man was created. This is 
not true of mere animals.. 

[The fact is, these great men are — “blind leaders 
of the blind.” They will not have Phrenology, which 
gives the only solution to this class of questions. Until 
Maw shall be regarded as something more than an ani- 
mal, governed by simple instincts, without accountability, 
or as a mere machine, these philosophers will never solve 
the problem. We are to regard man as“ a LIVING 80UL,” 

ossessing qualities high above all animals—qualities and 
acalties which put him fa relation to the future and to 
God. Man, alone, has hope and a clear idea of immor- 
tality, and he can not be compared either to the gorilla, 
orang, baboon, monkey, nor otner a imal.) 


eee 


Prorgssor Eastman, the Principal of the Busi- 
ness College in Poughkeepsie, whose great success as a 
teacher of bu-iness is chronicled on another page of this 
Journal, is a living illustration of what energy and perse- 
verance can accomplish. He has found out what he can 
do best, and he is doing it in the best way. In the face 
and eyes of difficulties that would have discouraged 


most men, he has triumphed over every obstacle and suc- 
ceeded beyond his own expeciations. In his school he 


has about four handred young men whose minds are | 


being molded under his direction for the active dutivs of 
life. Prof. Eastman is eminently practical—he gathers 
about him a corps of abte assistants—he avails hiuself of 
ail the advantages within bis reach for the benefit of his 
student—he turns the talents of other men into the chan- 
nel of use for his College—and spares no pains nor ex- 
peuse to erown his pupils with the accomplishments of a 
superior business education. 

n Wednesday, the 21st of January, Peter Cooper, Esq., 
delivered an address, and G. W. Bungay, of the 7rilune, 
read his * Rhymed Pictures of Noted Men,” at the open- 
ing of his new Coliege building. 


a I 
Over Patent-Orrice.—Inventors who may wish 


to secure patents in any part of the world, should read our | a 
a . | the author and the discoverer. 


“Inventor's Guide,” a handy little book of patent law 

giving all the necessary information as to “ How to get a 
tent.” Sent by post for a three-cent stamp. Address 
‘OWLER AND WELLs, 308 Broadway, New York. 


THE HERALD OF HEALTH AND 
WATER-CURE JOURNAL. 

Ovr readers are already aware that we have 
parted company with this pioneer perioical. It 
has passed into the hands of Dr. Trait, the 
only man to whom we could willingly con- 
sign it. He, above all others, has laid the world 
under obligations for new discoveries in the heal- 
ing art during the present century. We had often 
been congratulated during our management of 
that Journal, on the good it was doing, and we 
congratulated ourselves that we were permitted, 
under Providence, to be the medium through 
which good might thus be done. And this en- 
couraged us to do all in our power to extend this 
field of usefulness. Our friends everywhere were 
induced to co-operate with us in the way of writ- 
ing out their experiences, forming clubs, and in- 
ducing their neighbors to: become subscribers. 
Liberal-minded physicians who had seen the fatal 
effects of bleeding, blistering, and dosing, came 
over to our ranks in platoons, and instead of half 
a dozen Hygienic practitioners, we soon numbered 
more than a hundred. Water-cure establishments 
sprung up all over the country, and sharp compe- 
tition among sharp doctors for a time prevailed. 
Some opened and remodeled old hotels, some built 
new and capacious establishments, some started 
opposition journals to advertise their own con- 
cerns ; and we had water-cure visitors, water-cure 
worlds, and water-cures of various stripes—some 
religious, some infidel, some Hydropathic, others 
Homeopathic, some Thompsonian, and some who 
had not been converted to the true principles, 
advocated a mixed practice, otherwise called “ Ra- 
tional” oreciectic. Our course was clear; while 
some of the leaders of these conflicting notions 
tried hard to smuggle false doctrines into the 
columns of the Water-Cure Journal in articles 
and advertisements, its publishers were invul- 
nerable ; and Dr. Trall, among the writers, teach- 
ers, and regular practitioners, stood almost alone 
in the total exclusion of all drugs, stimulants, and 
narcotics from all his teachings and in all his 
practice. He alone took the ground that poison- 
ous drugs do not act on the living body at all, 
and that drug-medicines can not be appropriated 
by the body in the formation of the tissues ; that 
these foreign substances have no business what- 
ever in the human stomach; that, in short, they are 
only enemies under all and every circumstance. 
Besides, he takes the ground that it is the body, 
or the living principle within, which acts on 
the medicines, in an effort to repel, not to appro- 
priate, these bitter, loathsome intruders, which 
physicians force down the throats of their vic 
tims. Let these ideas be fully understood by the 
teachers and thoroughly disseminated among 
the people, and there will be but precious little 
poison swallowed by men, women, or children. 


| The advocates of temperance find here—and here 


alone—the “ why and wherefore” which forever 
settles the question of the utter uselessness of 
stimulants on scientifio principles. There is no 
compromise, no palliation, no getting away from 
these premises and conclusions, and Dr. Trall is 
Give credit to 
whom credit is due. 

The January number of the Herald of Health 
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was delayed somewhat beyond its regular day of 
publication, in order that certain improvements ~ 
might be made and the number stereotyped. Its 
form has been changed from a quarto of twenty- 
four pages to a handy octavo of forty-eight pages. 
The contents of the first number of the new ge. 
ries are varied, covering the usual ground—writ- 
ten, if possible, with more spirit and vigor than 
usual, and are as follows: 

Valedictory—A Happy New Year; The N, 
Gymnastics, with Illustrations ; Rambling Remi. 
niscences, Ww the Editor, in England ; Our Delu- 
sion ; The es Cause ; Hygienic Physi- 
cians and Hospitals in our Armies; Experience 
in Water-Cure; Dietetic Reform; A Few Ra 
from nese — eee Correspondence : 
Diarrhea ; Topics of the Month ; Editorials ; Max. 
ims for the Soldiers ; Diarrhea in the Army ; Col- 
lege Department ; Song to the River, a Poem; 
Winter Life in an English Water-Cure, by a Lady; 
Diptheria ; Fifteen Business Rules; An Ilustri- 
ous Black, etc., etc. 

Altogether, we regard this the best number yet 
published, and, as a promise for the future, this 
journal must stand as long as it remains in its 
present hands—without a rival. It should be 
placed in every dwelling in the land. Its month- 
ly perusal would be the means of saving ten times 
its cost to every family. Now that we have 
parted company with it, and knowing its worth 
we may speak of it thus warmly from conviction 
and without restraint. While we say good-bye to 
the Herald of Health, we hope to hear from its 
editor, its former and present patrons, soon and 
often. 

et oe 


GEORGE STEPHENSON. 





A microscopr which he had brought down 
to Tapton was a source of immense enjoyment 
to him; and he was never tired of contemplat- 
ing the minute wonders which it revealed. 
One evening, when some friends were visiting 
him, he induced each of them to puncture his 
skin so as to draw blood, in order that he might 
examine the globules through the microscope. 
One of the gentlemen present was a teetotaler, 
and Mr. Stephenson pronounced his blood to be 
the most lively of the whole. He had a theory 
of his own about the movement of the globules 
in the blood, which has since become familiar. 
It was, that they were respectively charged 
with electricity, positive at one end, and neg- 
ative at the other, and that they attracted and 
repelled each other, causing a circulation. On 
a visit to Sir Robert Peel, at Dayton, Mr. 
Stephenson one evening repeated his experi- 
ment with blood drawn from the finger, sub- 
mitting it to the mivroscope to show the curi- 
ous circulation of the globules. He set the 
example by pricking his own thumb, and the 
other guests, by turns in like manner, gave up 
a smal] portion of their blood for the purpose 
of ascertaining the comparative liveliness of 
their circulation. When Sir Robert Peel’s 
turn came, Mr. Stephenson said he was curious 
to know “how the blood globules of a great 
politician would conduct themselves.” Sir 
Robert held forth his finger for the purpose of 
being pricked; but once and again he sensi- 
tively shrank back, and at length the experi- 
ment, so far as he was concerned, was aban- 
doned. Sir Robert Peel’s sensitiveness to pain 
was extreme, and yet he was destined, a few 
years after, to die a death of the most distress- 
ing agony.— Smiles’ Life of Stephenson. 
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Publishers’ Department. 


—————— a 
Aw apology is due to the subscribers of the 
ParENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, and we hereby beg pardon, 
ask forgiveness, and promise never to do so again—if we 
can help it When seeking likenesses of distinguished 
for publication, we always try to obtain the best, 
and before putting the January number to press, having 
decided to publish a portrait with a sketch of Dr. Dio 
Lewis, the famous teacher of gy tics, we obtained a 
likeness not to our taste, and immediately wrote to a gen- 
tleman in Boston to obtain for us a better one. In reply 
to our request, a letter was received stating that if we 
would wait a week one should be sent us in accordance 
with our desires. We waited a week, and, in the mean 
time, our JOURNAL Was all in type, standing paves | fer the 
press, when the express brought to us the portrait which 
we placed on the first page of our last number. Now Dr. 
is a good-looking man, with light complexion, with 
a lively, vivacious expression, and the reader may ima- 
gine our ye when we came to see the beauti- 

cut. 








face of the tor served up in such a horrid wood- 

I think we may safely say that it was the worst one 

of the kind we ever printed ; and had there been time to 

engrave a better one, we certainly should never have in- 

flicied it upon the Doctor or our readers. We regret wo 

can not recall it, but it has gone forth, and this, our apol- 

ogy, goes afier it. We congratulate ourselves that the 

engraving was not made in New York ; we doubt if there 

is an apprentice boy, six months at his calling, who could 
not have done it much better. 


Ovr Musevm.—It is well known to New Yorkers, 
and to hundreds of thousands besides, that our Cabinet 
contains the largest collection of crania, gathered by zeal- 
ous friends from all parts of the world, now in existence. 
It also contains busts, cast from the heads of many living 
notabilities, embracing stat , poets, philosophers, in- 
yentors, musicians, actors, merchant*, manufacturers, en- 
gineers, explorers, navigators, soldiers, clergymen, law- 
yers, physicians, surgeons, also thieves, robbers, murder- 
ers,and pirates The different races are represented, in- 
cluding Padians, Africans, New Zealanders, Fiat-heads, 
Esquimaux, etc., either purchased for or presented to this 
museum, which is always open and Free to the public. 
We have received a number of skulls from battle-fleids of 
Mexico, some with gun-shot boles in them, others with the 
marks of the saber. Of cou it can not be known to 
whom they originally belo’ , still there is an interest 
sttached to each and every one. Animals, such as lions, 
tigers, ee bears, dogs—which were remarkable for 

city—birds, reptiles, and so-forth, are always thank- 
faily recetved, and placed on free exhibition. Frisnps, 
remember the Pbrenological Cabinet, 308 Broadway, New 
York, and permit us to place your name on record, as the 
donor of phrenological specimens. 


Crry Earanps.—It always gives us pleasure to 
oblige our country friends and distant patrons. Our Ma- 
seum, or Cabinet, is a convenient resort for strangers vis- 
iting the city. Their letters are sent to our care. We 
charge no rent for storing their luggage till they find con- 
venient lodgings. Our porters and employés will not ac- 
cept bribes for any assistance or personal attention which 


they may render. All the Express Companres leaving 
New York, by {river, rail, or ocean, for all parts of the 
world, cail at our publication office, 308 Broadway, for 

reels daily. Wecan fill orders for ali conceivable ob- 
| oo of merchandis®, which may be for sale in this em- 
porium of trade and commerce, be it for a live elephant 





Witenl_ plage, Lee Biter Raman, set Seles some earl 
American-printe 8, pamphlets, old newspapers, al- 
" na jent Europ Ms The collection of 
MSS. and autographs is very extensive, rare, and in- 
teresting. Besi the mi ls and precious stones, or, 
at least, rare and curious stones, it consists of sheils, bird- 
tracks, fossils, Continental money, ancient articles of dress, 
old guns, swords, china and pewter ware, ferniture, and a 
great many natural curiosities and antiquities, 

[ Here, then, is the basis for any enterprising man to 
start with. And who knows but that he might outdo the 
great Barnum in this line of “instruction and entertain- 
ment.” Why not place this collection in Wadsworth’s 
Atheneum, in Hartford? Is ought to be retained in the 
State. We presume Mr. Taintor will reply by poat to any 
prepaid inquiry concerning this Colchester collection.] 


Our PLatrorm.—We repeat, in all our discus- 
sions, we take the “ whole man” into account. Body and 
Brain, Physiology, Phrenology, Physiognomy, and even 
the Psychological condition of the individual. No one 

art reveals the entire character. But witn the whole be- 
fore us, we may hope to arrive at somethiog ~  pomers 
aecuracy in the analysis of human character and capabil- 
iy. Do not be misled by pretenders, who claim too much. 

here are loud-mouthed impostors in all callings. Be not 
deceived by the ignorant, self-styled, and puffed-up coun- 
terfeits who prostitute our noble science for wicked and 
selfish purposes. 

Ciuss! Crvss! Cruss!—We omitted, in the 
January number, to state any other than the regular single 
subseription price, viz.,a dollar a year. The paper famine 
prevented us from offering the JourNat at less than the 
cost of the white paper. And now, the best we can offer 
is a discount of 25 per cent. But we ought to have not 
ess than a dollar for each copy, considering the present 
cost of paper. We will, till further notice, receive sub- 
scriptions on the following terms: One copy a year, $1; 
Five copies, $4; Twelve copies, $9. lease address 
Fow Ler AND W2118, 308 Broadway, New York. 

PxrsonaL.—In addressing business letters to 
this office, correspondents will obiige by addressing the 
Jirm, instead of any individual composing it, or any em- 
ployee connected with it. By addressing the firm, corre- 
spondents will be sure to receive prompt attention ; where- 
as if they address any one member, he ay | be tempo- 
rarily absent, and d, would necessarily follow. Our 
address for journals, books, or patent-office business etc., 
is as follows: FowLer anp WE 1s, 808 Broadway, New 
York, U. 6. A. 

Tue present subscription price of this JourvaL 
is only One Dollar a year. We contemplate “following 
the fashions,” and putting the price up to correspond with 
the increased cost for paper and printing. Should we do 
this, its price would be Be. instead of fi. But we shall 
try to hold on as at present, so long as we can. Our, 
patrons will see the necessity of subscribing soon, if they: 
would secure the JouRNAL at its present low price. 

Wantep.—The December number of the Pare- 
NOLOGIOAL JOUBNAL being entirely exhausted, we are desir- 
ous of receiving copies with which to fill orders.  Sub- 
scribers who do pot file their numbers will oblige by 
returning to this office the December number A. P. J. for 
1862, for which they shall receive an equivalent. 














Witerarp Hotices. 





or asinging canary-bird. Our lady assistants—and they 
are oracles in judgment as well as in taste—can select 
preity boonets tor pretty heads, or pretty toys for pretty 
children. Do you want seeds to plant a garden or a farm? 
We can get those of Shaker purity ; and so of machines to 
wash, wring, or to turn agrindstone. Give us your orders, 
with the wherewith to pay for the same, and we can get 
anything you want, even to a patent right. 


Yes.—Several subscribers wish to know if we 
still continue to receive subscriptions for the Hera.p or 
Heatran? To which we reply, Yes, certainly; and we 
shall be happy to reccive any number which our friends 

lease to send. We are io daily communication with 


itor and Pubiisher, aud will cheerfully take charge 
of all subscriptions which may be sent us. 


{A Museum ror Sate.—Mr. Charles M. Taintor, 
of Colchester, © ticut, has been occupied for years in 
getting together a large collection of interesting speci- 
mens, relics, etc., which is described by a correspondent 
as follows :] 

It tains some d articles’ of ancient Indian 
curiosities, consisting of their pots, axes, hoes, beads, 
spears, arrow-heads, pestles, pipes, gouges, chisels, deer- 
skinners, 8 s of very curious cay eee dug up in 
Deerfield, Hadley, etc.; war-clubs, fish-line-sinkers, some 
of their im chopping-knives, etc. 

Of coins there are a large number of early and very 
rare American and colonial medals, advertisements, po. 
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Works noticed will be sent post-paid by mail, 
on receipt of price named. 


Went To Kansas. Being a thrilling account 
of an ill-fated expedition to that fairy land and its sad re- 
sults, together with a sketch of the life of the author and 
how the world goes with her. By Mre. Miriam Davis 
Colt. Printed by L. Ingalls & Co., Watertown. 12mo, 
BP. 294. Price $1. Address the author, West Stockholm, 

t. Lawrence Co.,N. Y. This is said to be a complete 
and authentic statement of the Clabb Vegetarian Kansas 
Expedition, which went out in 1856. It is most racily 
written, aud full of incident. The authoress kept a dolty 
journal, noting baw Aen | of interest which transpired, 
during her most interesting, though unfortunate, experi- 
ence in her life in Kansas. 

Tue Procresstve Annvat for 1863. Price 25 
cents. Comprising an Almanac, a Spiritual Register and 
a General Calendar of Reform. Published by A. J. Davis 
& Co., New York. , 


Tae Tripun—e Artmanac. Full of political, 


agricultural, and other valuable and interesting statistics. 
Price 15 cents. 


Avrora Froyp. A novel of intense interest. 


Reprinted from Temple Bur Magazine, by Peterson & 
Bros., Philadelphia. Price 75 cents. 


‘ 





Granaw’s StanpaRD PHonoGrapPuic Dictionary, 
so long in preparation, is now published. It is invaluable 
to students of that art. Only the Svo edition is now ready. 
Price $4 00; postage 60 cents. 


Tae Mops. Cup, physically, mentally, and 
morally considered. By Rev. H. P. Burdick. Price 10 
cents. An earnest and sensible appeal to parents and to 
prorpective parents. 

Tue Srory or tae Guarp. By Jessie Benton 


Fremont. Being a history of the Formation and Services 
of Fremont’s Body Guard in Missouri. 12mo, $1 25. 


Somesopy’s Luecace—A Christmas story. By 
Charles Dickens. Peterson & Co., Philadelphia. Svo, 
paper, 25 cents, ‘ 


Brste Servirupe Re-examinep, with special 
reference to Pro-Slavery Interpretations and Infidel Ob- 
jections. By Rev. Reuben Hatch. $1 25, 


Eyes anp Ears, being articles which have 
formerly appeared in the Independent and the Ledger, 
by Rev. H. W. Beecher. Rich, racy, and readable. 
12mo, cloth, $1 50. 


$0 me 


PersonaL.—Mrs. Piumb, a graduate of Dr. Dio 
Lewis’ Normal Institute, has just concluded her first class 
in Gymnastics at Dodworth’s Hall, Broadway. The class 
consisted of over eighty ladies and gentlemen from ameng 
the most influential and respectable citizens of New 
York. We observed several bers of the medical and 
editorial professions with their wives in the class. Mrs. 
Plumb has done herself and the system she teaches great 
credit. She is to commence an afternoon class for ladies, 
lads, and misses, and an evening class for ladies and gen- 
tiemen, at Trenor’s Hall, No. 65 West 34th Street, February 
10th, and on the 19th an afternoon class at worth’s 
Hall. We commend Mrs. Plumb most cordially as a 
teacher in this important branch of culture. 


How Mvca witt You Grve?—There are among 
the subscribers for the PorenotocicaL JourNaL not a 
few whom we count among our permanent friends, who 
are ever ready to co-operate in every good work. Among 
them there are some who have not been blessed with large 
fortunes, but they possess that which is better—large, lib- 
eral, generous souls. They have the mind and the will to 
¢o good, without the hope of pecuniary reward. Of such, 
we ry! name several who make it a point to give s0 
much time—some a day in a week, others two days—dur- 
ing the winter, procuring subscribers for this Journal. 
They count it so much missionary work, given for a good 
eause. Both men and women engage in this. They visit 
pane —_: workshop, school, etc., where there may be 
any hope of adding to the number of readers of the Jour- 
ral. e appreciate these sacrifices, and feel not only 

teful, but resolved to reciprocate them, by making the 
ournal as instructive, entertaining, and useful as possible. 


INTERCHANGE OF TaouGuts.—We like best those 
who think as we think, who do as we do, who belong to 
our church, our party, our circle. It is gratifying to speak- 
ers to have their own opinions uttered, and a speaker is 
counted “a great man” who succeeds best in reaching the 
greatest number—the great popular heart. Daniel Web- 
ster understood this, and in most of his great speeches he 
simply “ echoed” the thoughts of his audiences, while the 
most learned men, failing to appreciate this fact, “ over- 
shoot” the mark, and their discourses fall flat on unappre- 
ciative minds. The best, the most popular teachers, 
speakers, and writers keep nearest to the simple truth, 
and, instead of reaching afar off for metaphor and illus- 
tration, use plain and simple figures, which all—even 
children—may understand. Some men may be likened 
to a kite, which flies so high but few can see it, while 
others remain w.thin the reach of common vision, and al? 
can see and understand. 

Reader, if you would form a nucleus around which to 
concectrate the brightest intellects, call out the friendly 
social feeling of your neighbors, with whom to exchange 
thoughts and ideas, introduce the subject of Phrenology. 
This will be found one of the most fruitful themes possible. 
It will awaken the minds of all, and inspire thoughts, and 
call out whatever originality there may be in the persons 
comprising the = Some of our best co-workers have 
already acted on this idea, and for the sake of personal 


Ciotues WRINGERS, or, more properly, squeezers, 
have become almost as indispensable to the Laundry as 
Wash-tubs. From an experience dating. with their first 
introduction, we are able to commend them highly. Many 
styles have been introduced—the last is Swirr’s Evreka 
CLorages Squeezer. This is said to be superior to any 
other in use, because it is oe gy ee ready to 
——- a lady’s collar ora ~~) here are two 

this squeezer—one $5—the other $6. Lesley and Elliot 
494 Broadway, are the agents. 
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improvement and devel»pment have go’ up clubs of sub- 
seribers tor the Porexotoeroa Jovenat, ine reading of 
whicn furvish~s inexhaust ble topics for frieudly discarsion 
and intercourse. 

Suppe ten, twenty, or more persons in a neighbor- 
hood, rec-ive as many copes each menth regularly, they 
bee me kindred srits, and seek to call each other out on 
the various topics presented. This leads to debating 
schools, to the trial of intellectual strength, avd al, hear- 
ers and speakers, are improved. We throw out the hint. 
Let those who think well of it, * go and do likewise.” 

Tae Great Eastern has been fully repaired, 
taken in a cargo and one hundred and fifty passengers, 
and departed for the shores of Albion. One of our house, 
8. R. W., came over in the big ship, and iotended to re- 
turn in her. But she ran on the rocks, was delayed, 
failed to keep her engagements, apd he, mean:ime, found 
his s«rviees so much in demaod in America, that he dis- 
posed of bis ticket, and postpenes indefinitely his rerurn to 
the eld country. He will, for the present, remain at 308 
Broadway, where he may be addressed. 
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PHRENOLOGICAL INESTAND. 





Tarts Inkstand illustrates the classification 
of the phrenological organs into three groups— 
spiritual, intellectual, and animal—and giv- 
ing to some of the organs different names from 
those assigned to them by Spurzheim. Venera- 
tion is called Godliness; Firmness, Steadfast- 
ness; Benevolence, Brotherly Kindness; Con- 
scientiousness, Righteousness ; Marvelousness, 
Spiritual Iusight; while Imitation is called 
Aptitude. This 
with Seriptural 
liness the highest grace and gift that God 
has vouchsafed to man. The design in model- 
ing this bust had been to place continually be- 
fore literary men something to direct their at- 


is strictly in accordance 


terminology, making God- 


tention to the most important subject that can 
engage their attention—the religion of Phren- 
ology, or, in other words, the religion of 
Christ. While the upper portion of the Ink- 
stand illustrates this new classification, the 
base is beautifully ornamented with represen- 
tations of the laurel wreath and of leaves of 
various kinds, thus making it a highly artistic 
article fit to occupy a place upon the desk of 
the most fastidious connoisseur. But perhaps 
the most ingenious part and the one most in- 
teresting, because of the most convenience to 
the user, is the peculiar internal contrivance 
which lets down the ink out of the fountain 
just as fast as it is used, thus keeping the lit- 
tle receiving-cup filled up to the proper point 
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all the time, and obviating the necessity for 
touching the instrument at all from the time 
the large reservoir is filled until the ink is en- 
tirely gone. On the whole, it is a model 
inkstand, nol only pretty, but very convenient. 


FILLING THE INKSTAND. 

To fill the Inkstand, turn it backward, as 
shown by the engraving, and pour slowly, so 
that the ink will expel the air from the head, 
and when nearly full, set it upright, and pour 
no more into the pen-cup, and be careful to 
spill no ink into the iron frame-work, lest it 
ooze through the seams and stain the table or 


desk. 
oe 


WHAT THE PAPERS SAY. 


Tae Purenoiocica Journat ano Lire It- 
LusTeatep. “ We are greatly obliged to Me-srs. Fowler 
and Welis, of 303 Broaiway, New York, for tnis publica- 
tion, which we years ago learaed to regard as positively 
indispensable to the ‘wants of man.’ It gives more 
reading, more appropriate and beiter for a family, for the 
price, than any other we could name. We deem ita duty 
to aid all we can in its large circulation. Terms: <1 a y~ar. 
If any man upon examioing specimen copies ot this office 
don't agree it is worth double tose rates, we will an- 
nounce sim asa case of non compos mentis 1”—Rockpy. t 
(dfo.) Herald, 


Tue Dai'y World, of New York, says: “The Pureno- 
LoGicaL JovurNnat has commenced a new volume. In its 
columns, physical. hygienic, and social science are clearly 
and sensibly treated, and many beneficiel reforms are ad- 
vocated with warmth and sincerity. Some adm-rable 
articies sre ann-ueced in the number for the present 
mouth, and will be contivued tero gh future issaes, and 
the volume bids tarr to sos‘ain its wel -esablshed repute 
tion for d-vouon t+ pantic progress aud the cause of edu- 
cation and useful knoe ledg-.” 


The New York Tri/une thus announces the January 
pumber: “ Tae PurEenoiocicat Jovrenat.—Tvis popular 
repository of physical, hygienic, and social science, by 
Messrs Fowter anp W ents, has just comnenc da new 
volume, and bi-s ‘air to sustain is Well-cst»blished reputa- 
tien for devouon to pul ¢ progress, the cause of eoucution 
end usefal knowle tge, and ‘he a vance nevt of tue young 
in health, morsels, and sucecss in life.” 


And the Times very kindly says: “ FowLer anp WELLS 
—These hum nity knowing gentlemea aununce 'n the 
prospectus for 1863 of ther PurgNoLoGicaL JourRNAL a 
new system of Physiognomy, based on scientific princi- 
les, and a serie- of articles on Et«nologs, Phystuiogy, 

hreovlogy, and Psychotoy. Thecharaero this Jour- 
nal is well established, and the ability of its conductors 
has never been questioned.” 

The Mome Journ 1, edived by Messrs. Morris and 
Willis, copies our prospectus, and adds: “Tus Parr- 
NO OGICAL JouRNAL AND Lize ItLUsTRaTED, for 1+63, 
announces a new system of PuystogNomy, based on 
scientific prine:ples, under the geveral tile of ‘Signs 
of Character and How to Read Them.’ Also, a series 
of articles on Etanovocy, the ‘Naural History of 
Man.’ Prysroroey, itlustratiog the human figur-, with 
de-cription of tempeauents. Pukexotocy, applied to 
educstion, sel-improvewent, and to government. Our 
Soctat Retations, including Love, Courtship, and Mar- 
ried Lite. Psvouoroey, tre ‘Science of the Sul,’ and 
our reiations to this tite and the life t» come. These vew 
features and ad-itions to wis already useful publicavon 
will make it soll more popular. Toe ParenoLtocicat 
Joverat ano Lire Itivst-atep is «a mowthly publica- 
tiou, issued by Messrs. FowLer anp WELLS, of Nu. 303 
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Broadway, New York. None are be 
management of «ach a work then sheen wane * 
terms of publication (+1 a year) mske it one of the « Tee 
est, as it is the best paper of its kind in the country. —_ 
Tne /ndiana Schvol Journal says: * It Con’ ains invaly, 
able information for teachers and parents, on coin 
which are, or should be, their dai y study—yz.: smal 
organization, tendencivs of mind, analy-is of hu 
faculties, philosophy of edacation and training a 
whole subject of physical, intellectual, and mora! cul: na 
bes:des biographical sketches and portraits of the men 
the umes.” (Others, of kindred tone, are before us, but 
~ will new wad the pre-ent. Gur thanks are due aud 
ereby tendered to the Press, for generous ¥ 
couragemeat 80 freely bestowed. } ee 


-— 
_- 


“ Waat tue Prore Say.” —Itis pleasant to read 


the criticisms, approvals, and suggestions of subseribers 
who, ween renewing, give us the benefit of their Opinions, 
One says, “ Print it in larger type; the matter is worth 
of i.” Another, “If you would print the Jeena, 
weekly, we should much prefer it.” [We hope to d» this 
seme time.] Another “ regrets it can not de afforded nf 
5” cenis a year, in which cus- he could send usa 
ey club of subscribers.” [He does not reatize tne ict 
that “ rags are scarce,” and that the price of or 
vanced more than 5) per cent.] a oe Eat 


C. A. W. incloses $2. and remarks: “T have 
been a subscriber to your excellent Jounnat for several 
years. Lowe to ts teachngs more than to any otner pub- 
lication of a secular character. I have gladly o us 
claims upon others. Mure than two years ago I bt 
about forty dollars’ worth of your publications. During the 
year past I h ve been in the army of our couatry, and 
therefore hsve not had the JovrNat regularly.” 

[This is tee case with large numbers of our former co. 
workers. soms of whom, alas! we may not meet again in 
the flesh. But we have faith and a trust that all kindred 
spirits will come together again ] 

J. E. B. says: “I must have the Jourwnat as 
long as I have the means to pay for it” [Which we hope 
will be always.] 

D. V.S. says: “I have been made a new man 
by your teachings.” 

S C. writes: “ Though a preacher of the Gos- 


pel, I take great interest in your cause; and con!d wish 
every mem”er of my church might become a reader of 
the JoursaL.” 

H. W. B. regards our mission as teachers of 
science, and not theology. [To which we beg to reply, 
that inasmuch as one truth leads to a kaowledge of 
another, so our Poreavlozy opens up vast fl-id- for human 
research, nor is theslogy excluds+ ty any manner of 
mans. He will excuse us, therefore if we extend our 
observations even into the realms: f the ethere«l and tne 
spiritual Bat enough for the present. We are giad to 
hear frum our readers ou all poiuts.] 

—_———» ape 

Frtennsaip avo BenevoLence —It is a cause 
for rejoicin , even more tothe giver than to the receiver, 
that americans are enabled t» contribute something for 
the relief of the ba'f a milion of suffereng operatives ia 
Lancashire, England, One sh:p nas been tregh ed with 
a ‘ull corzg of breadstuff, and otners have tk -n ort some 
tons of provisions, whie liversl contr:butions im meay 
have gove torwarl. These chings evinee the right spirit; 
ani were i not tor tee wicke! potivemeas on both sides, 
whe are more amnitious for personal advantages tuan for 
the good vf nations, we -nould be at peace both at home 
and abro-d = We had conzratutate! ourselves that the 
extent of «ur coun ry—ea-t an! we-t sori and soath— 
eobvreing Mm ny tatitades, with differe.t crimates and 

rotartions, Would ever prevent a famine im our coun Py. 

for thoagh we may have dr-urh or short crops m one 
section, tnere would be pleaty sad to spare ia another. 
And thus we shoul be secure. Bat, broken up, and 
furmed inte competitive nations we see no hope tor that 
great, grand, and indevendent nation lity we nat actic- 
pates. Had Eogland but said to she south © Your cause, 
for the p-rpetuation of slavery, is contrary t» the spirit of 
Christianity avd civilz vion,”’ and that «ne woud net, bY 
word or dred, sustain, support, or encournge it and had 
she steot by the G everament, as it was her privileg- & 
do, and we may say was the wish of her p-ople to have her 
do, tre wieked rebettion would have been put dowa with- 
out the bes f Bleed, and the cotton-nlls would have 
keptin moti n. But this is vot the time or place to re- 
buke. We must vow assist to feed the poor, Let it 98 
dese wth a liberal hand, as our Father in Heaven has 
given us the meaus to do, 

Lecrvrens ON PuystoLogy, Purenoroey, ete., 
may »-btain manikins, skeletons, anatomical charts, macs, 
dr«wings, porira t-, phrenological busts avd all the neces- 
sary sppara us, on lavoraole terms, through this office. 

Books BY Mir —Our business relations with 
a'l pu lishers in New York, Poila*elphia, Boston, and 
otner chirs are such shat w+ can sapply any Pook in vrint, 
usualy, by rewarn of the fir-t post lece the amvuul, 
aod address FowcLer any Was, New York. 
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THE MICROSCOPE. 


We can not interest our curious, inventive, and 
knowledge-loving readers more than by giving 
them a description of the new miscroscope, so 
lately patented and introduced into public notice. 
It is, indeed, a new revelation to the natural vis- 
jon, and opens up and extends indefinitely the 
field of observation and investigation. It is thus 


described by one who has used it and who knows 
its merits : 

Tux “ Craia Mrcroscors.”—In the accompanying en- 
graving we have represented this beautiful and useful in- 
strament, which was patented on the 18th day of Febru- 
ary last The microscope, as the reader is aware, is an 

t used to magnify minute objects; it reveals 
whole races of living beings which the unaided eye has 
never seen, and enables us to behold the wonderfui 
beauty and adaptation to the purposes for which they 
were intended, of the most minute parts of animal and 
vegetable organizations. No field of inquiry is more in- 
yiting and promises a richer harvest than that which is 
opened up by the microscope, and few departments of 
education are more important and interesting than this. 
For the microseope reveals 

* Gontrivance i: trieate, expressed with ease, 
Where unassisted sight no beauty sees ; 
The shapely limb and lubricated joint 
Within the smal! dimensions of a point, 
Muscle aed nerve miraculously span, 
His mighty work who speaks and it is done.” 
CowPEn. 


“The microscope tells me that in the leaves of every 
forest, and in the flowers of every garden, and in the 
waters of every rivulet, there are worlds teeming with life, 
and numberless as are the glories of the frmament.”— 
CHALMERS. 


There are two kinds of microscopes, denominated sim- 
ple and compound. Ina simple microscope we look di- 
rectly at an object through a single lens, whereas in a 
compound microscope there are two glasses—one near the 
object and the other near the eye—and the focus is ad- 
jasted by changiog the position of one of the glasses. So 
much time, skill, and patience are required to use a com- 
pound microscope, that it has never come into popular use, 
notwithstanding the wonderful interest which attaches to 
microscopic investigations. 

The simple microscope, if of a high power, can be used 
with but very little satisfaction or comfort, owing to the 


fact that both the object and eye must be very near the | 


lens, and it is difficult to get and retain the focus duri 
the examination, as every ene is aware who has attemp 
to use the Mitle lens set in a plate of silver or other metal. 
But we have now, in the “ Craig Microscope,” an instra- 
ment which requires neither skill nor experience, and but 
very litule time and patience, to make numerous examina- 
tions of microscopic objects. Although it has but one lens, 
yet its shape and composition are new, and, practically. it 
stands midway between the simple and the compound 
microscope; and the serious obstacles, named above, to 
the general use of either of these instruments, are obviated 
in this new microscope. The lens is neatly mounted in 
hard rabber, at the summit of the instrument; the stand is 
of either brass or rubber, about five inches high ; the focus 
is on the under or flat surface of the lens; the object glass 
is placed immediately beneath the lens, and, two or three 
inches below this, there is a mirror io reflect the light ou 
the under surface of the object and lens. The magnify- 
ing power of this instrament is greater than that of the 
cheapest compound microscope, and in fact is just about 
the ay most frequently required in making micro- 
pic examinations, end the inventor has had the good 
Sense to offer it to the public at a very lew price—simply 
two dollars—depending evidently on an extensive sale for 
his profits; and that the instrument is beg'naning t» be ap- 
| > ay me by the public is evident, for we learn that over 
fty dozen of these microscopes, and over two hundred 
dozen of the mounted objects were ordered and sold, by 
the inventor’s nt, in Boston alone, during the month ef 
December. Individuals have purchased this microscope, 
and have expressed the greatest satisfaction at its sim- 
plicity and the ease with which it could be used, who were 
already the owners of 1 instr ts, which cost 
many times two dollars. 

There is no end to the objects suitable for a microscopic 
examination—they are innumerable. Take, for {llustra- 
tion, a common heuse-fly. Now, the reader must not ex- 
Pect to be able to place a whole fly in the focus of a micro- 
scope which magnifies one hundred Mameters, for the field 
is not large er higher the power the smaller the 
field of vision—if a whole fly could be magnified one hun- 
dred diameters, a full-grown turkey could apparently 
stand in his shadow, but this is impossible. To examine 

opaque objects a simple magnifying-glass should be 
; Of course this has but a limited power. In order 
that a microscope may be used for this purpose, it must be 
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a compound instrument, and have a separate glass to con- 
dense the rays of light on the upper surface of the opaque 
obj ect, so as to render it visible, and then only a minute 
portion of the object can be seen at once. To be able to 
use such an instrument, with any satisfaction, requires an 
amount of skill, patience, and experience by 
but few scientific men even. The microscope, then, as an 
instrument for popul is intended to examine either 
very minute objects, or such as are at least sufficiently 
transparent for the light to shine through them. But to 
return to the fly. First, we have his feet; we have all no- 
ticed the ease with which he walks on the ceiling with his 
feet up, aud we, perhaps, have wondered at this, but the 
microscope reveals two small sharpclaws. But how can he 
walk on the under surface of smooth glass? surely his 
claws can be of little service to him here; but on examina- 
tion we find that he has two pods, or spongey bodies, be- 
tween the claws, which enable him to adhere to smooth 
surfaces. Remove his proboscis, and place it beneath the 
lens, and it will be found to be a wonderful and beautiful 
object. Shave off the front part of one of the eyes, wash 
itin ad of water, and then examine it, and you will 
find a multitude of small eyes through which the insect 
looks in different directions, for his eyes are stationary. 
Examine his wings, for they are worth looking at, al- 
though not as beautiful as those of the black wasp and 
many other insects. Next, shave off his face and examine 
it, and you will find it a beautiful object. Beneath his 
=e will find a small scale, or wing, which will pay 
for trouble of an examination. So we may examine 
every part of the fly, which is either very minute or suffi- 
ciently transparent for the light to shine through it, and 
discover new w and new uties. Every insect 
may be examined in the same way, for no two are alike 
even in the same and some have additional organs. 
The bee has his sting, the reach and cricket their antennz 
or feelers; all very beautiful ohjects when viewed through 
the microsco) Hair, wool, fur, feathers, silk, linen, 
scales from a butterfly’s wing, small seeds, thin slices of 
orange, lemon, or apple- , or of the surface of a straw- 
berry, are only a few of the multitude of interesting ob- 
jects. Liquids are very readily examined by the aid of 
this mi pe. The globules of the blood, milk, and 
pus may be seen ; also, the animaloule of stagnant water, 
and the eels in vinegar. Sagar or salt, partially dissolved, 
or dissolving, presents a beautiful appearance ; and when 
dissolved and the water allowed to evaporate on the 
lens, the wonderful manner in which crystals form may 
be witnessed. 

A fine assortment of mounted microscapse objects, with 
a microscope, furnishes a chaste and e nt entertain- 
ment for friends and neighbors, young and old, far more 
interesting and instructive than stereoscopic views, and at 
aless expense. The stereoscope can only be used with a 
given set of pictares or views, but this microscope can be 
used to view iunumerable objects, of the most beautiful 
form and color, which the unaided eye can never see, and 
which cost nothing. In this microscope, then, we have a 
scientific instramevt adapted to popular use, aad so sim- 
ple that a chiid can use it, and se cheap as to be within 
the reach of all. 











The microscope, like a book, spy-glass, telescope, ete , 
should be found in every school and college, as one of 
the means or facilities for thorough and complete educa- 
tion. But the microscope makes one of the best, most in- 
teresting, and instructive means of entertainment in the 
family at home. 





Go Correspondents. 


E. W. A—I can not understand whether Com- 
bativeness or Destructivess is what is popularly known as 
the foundation of the be oy thus we say of a person, he 
has a violent temper, or he gets angry on the slightest 
occasions. 

Dr. Spurzheim says: “The disposition to quarrel and 
fight is, unfortunately, but too apparent in the world.” 
He makes the above remark in speaking of Combative- 
ness. Now it seems to me that the disposition to quarrel 
and fight is the same as what we call the temper. An in- 
dividual is angry when he quarrels or fights. You say 
(in the “ Self-Instructor,” in speaking of Combatireness, 
page 93), “ With disordered nerves are peevish, etc., and 
flery in anger.” Judgicg from the above remarks, I think 
that the temper is the manifestation of Ccmbativeness. 
Therefore when an individual gets angry, and pounds or 
strikes his domestic animals, or even inanimate objects, he 
is under the influence of Combativeness. Mr. Combe says, 
in speaking of Destractiveness: ‘‘ The abuses of this faculty 
are easily recognized in society. There are persons who 
fly into a passion upon every trifling occurrence, and vent 
their rage on all who are subjected to their authority. 
Judging from the above, one would think that Des'rac- 
tiveness is the origin of the temper. When we say, in 
common laoguage, that a person has a high temper, every- 
body knows just what we mean; but it is difficult to tell 
from the books on Phrenology whether it is the product 6f 
Combativeness or Destractiveness. What kind of a tem- 
per would a person have with very large Combativeness 
and very small Destructiveness, and what kind with this 
combination reversed ? 

Ans. Temper, as it is called, or more properly the Joss 
of temper, or anger, arises sometimes from Combativeness, 
sometimes from Destructiveness, and of'en from both. Com- 
bativeness alone will make one fret, scold, and storm. It 
leads to threatening, wrangling, and assault; but it re- 
quires the addition of Destractiveness to make a sustained, 
fierce, severe battle. Combativencss draws the sword, 
and Destructiveness gives the severity necessary io wield 
it to the destruction of the foe. Combativeness barks. 
Destructiveness bites without barking. Combativeness 
gives personal courage and force of character, Destrac- 
tiveness enables us deliberately to iaflict pain and suffer. 
ing, either in anger or in surgical operations. Combative- 
ness commits assault and battery, Destructiveness adds 





the malice which makes the fatal assault murder. Com- 
bativeness larze and Des'ructiveness smal! would allow a 
man to be touchy, controversial, boastful of strength, 
eoergy, and courage, but he would lack.executive power, 
and the ability to witness pain, suffering, or blootshed. 
A man with rather large Destructiveness and smali Com- 
bativeness would be slow to wrath, but sure, when up, 


would be like a badger at bay in his barrel, which never 
comes forth to meet the dogs, but bites them terribly when 
they put their heads into his retreat. A ye!ping cur deaf- 
ens us with his barking, but he rarely bites unless it be the 
heels of the retreating ox. The bull-tog is slow to assault, 
rarely barks, bites with a sullen growl, and savagely takes 
the bull by the nose in deflance of horns and tramping 
hoofs, stead of nip» ing at the retreating heels. 
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Advertisements. | 


ADVERTISEMENTS.—We can give but 
a limited space to these, and only to those 
deemed proper and legitimate. We shail 
exclude all patent medicines and every- 
thing which looks like swindling, cheating, 
and imposition. Still, we can not hold our- 
selves responsible for the language of such 
advertisements as we publish for other par- 
ties. Readers must judge in this respect for 
themselves. We prefer brief announce- | 
ments only. } 





Tue Craig Microscors. 


s = This is the best and 
Shoe cheapest mieroscope in 
the world for genera! use. 
It hag just received the 
First Premium — Silver 
Medal—at the Ohio State 
Agricultural Fair. It re- 
quires no focal adjust- 
ment, magnifies about 100 
diameters,or 10,'\06 times, 
Reteeet Van, & and is so simple that a 
Lens, B. Object glass, CMild can use it. It will 
C, Diaphragm ; D, be sent by mail, postage 
Reflector. Instru- paid, on the receipt of 
ment 6 inches high. $92 25, or with six beauti- 
ful mounted objects for Taree Dollars. 
Address 
FOWLER AND WELLS, | 
308 Broadway, New York. | 





% 
Parents Appiiep For. 

Being centrally located in our commercial 
metropolis, and having an able and experi- 
enced agent at the seat of Government, we 
are able to offer more than usual facilities 
for the tr tion of busi in this coun- 
try in relation to patents ; while our arrange- 
ments abroad enable us to secure foreign 
patents on the most satisfactory terms. Our 
—— arrangements are such that we hope 





AMERICAN P 


Ovr Home on tre Hittsrpe, 


DANSVILLE, LIVINGSTON CO., N. Y. 
This Institution is the largest Hygienic 
Establishment ia America. Its plan of treat- 
ing the sick is different from that of any 
ether Water-Care, Hospital, or Health In- 
firmary. Its physician-in-chief is 
JAMES C. JACKSON, M.D. 
His associates are— 
MISS HARRIET N. AUSTIN, M.D., 


MRS. ABBIE P. MAURY, M.D., 
GEORGE W. YORKE, M.D., 
with a corps of able and experienced assist- 
ants. 
At this time—January 10th, 1868—there 


| are in the Institution over one hundred pa- 


tients, who, when at home, are residents of 


| every free State in the Union—three of the 


slave States and the Canadas. 

You thas can see what its reputation is 
and how extended the circle of its influence. 
Its proprietors therefore take the liberty of 
calling the attention of those of you who 
are invalids, as well as those of you who, 
not being sick, may have friends who ure, 
thinking that to know something about an 
establishment so extensive, so ably conduct- 
ed, and having so large a reputation, might 
be a matter of interest to you. Should any 
of you feel disposed to become more in- 
timately acquainted with the management 
of the Sick at this cele»rated Infirmary, it 


will give its conductors pleasure to send yoa | 
| their circular upon your inciosure to them 


of a postage stump, to prepay its postage. 
This will tell you in detail of their ideas, 
their regulations, and their prices. 

They also publish a series of Health 


| Tracta, which they offer singly or entire, 


post-paid, for the following prices: 


HEALTH TRACTS. 


Cookery—or How to Prepare Food...12 cts. 
How to take Baths..............-..4. 6* 
Tbe American Costuine—or Woman’s 
Right to good Health......... sooce ® 
Flesh as Food—or How to Live with- 
GHA TRNB. . 06s voce ccccccsecceocces 9“ 


Dyspepsia—or How to have a Sound J 





for the future to keep pace with the d 
of the publie for eur services, and it shall 
be our purpose to attend with care and 
promptness to the wants of inventors. Com- 
munications in reference to inventions, pat- 
ents, or patent law carefully considered and 
premptly attended to. 
“How to Ger a Patent” will be sent 
on application, for a 3 cent stamp. 
FOWLER AND WELLS, { 
808 Broadway, New York. | 





Unrrep Srates Guano Co., 
No. 89 SOUTH STREET, NEW YORK. | 

PHOSPHATIC GUANO contains 75 per 
cent. of Puosraate or Lime. 

Aumontateo do. contains more Actual 
and Potential Ammonia than the Peruvian. + 


For Sale at 
THIRTY DOLLARS PER TON. 
4 lyr. A. G. BENSON, President. | 


Tue Shower or Pearts, 
A COLLECTION OF 
CHOICE VOCAL DUETS, WITH PIANO 
ACCOMPANIMENT. 

Tar Saower or Pears contains the 
most beautiful Duets for Two 5 »pranos, 
Soprano and Alto, Soprano and Tenor, So- 
prano and Bass, aod Tenor and Bass. Ar- 
ranged with an Accompaniment for the 
Piano-Forte. Bound in cloto. Price #2 25, 
on receipt of which it wilt be sent by mail, 


post-paid. 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., 
1t Publishers, Boston. 


NEW YORK 


' 
HycGcerro-THera PEUTIO| 
COLLEGE. } 
The great and increasing demand for | 
Hygienic Physicians and Nurses bas in- 
duced the Trustees to make arrangenent | 
for a special Summer Term, to ¢ mmence | 
on the second Monday in May, 1863. The | 
“ New Gymoastics,” according ty the system | 
of Dr. Lewis, of Boston, will be thoroughty | 
taught, without additional expense, to the | 
student. For the whole course of Lectures, 
$75. For farther information, address 


R. T. TRALL, M.D., 
“No. 15 Laight Street, New York. 


' 


The following valuable book may also be 
obtained by addressing M. W. Simmons & 
Co., Dansviile, N. Y.: 

Consumption: What Causes it, How to 
Avoid it, and How to Treat it without Med- 
icine. By James C. Jackson, M.D. Post- 
paid, $2. 


Woman anp Her Era. 
A FORTHCOMING BOOK, 

BY MRS. ELIZA W. FARNHAM, M.D. 

The profound interest of the Woman 
Question has attracted in various forms 
much of the highest intellectual ability of 
the day, especially that found among women. 
Taere is radical Thinking, there is cour- 
ageous Doing for woman, not only in our 
own but in otner lands. The movement in 


| behalf of her emancipation and cultare for 


higher flelds «f action, and broader realms 
of influence, 1s felt by profound minds to be 
THE movement of the age, rich as it is in 


| other signs of growth. 


The book is near completion, and will be 
ready for publication in a few months, an- 
der the ttle of “ Woman anp Her Ena.” 


| The women of America are affectionately 


invited t» bear this in mind, and to take the 
— and the hope into their souls of a 
ight which will indeed be a guide to their 
feet and a Jamp to their pata. 2 


WHEELER & WILSON’S 
Sewinea Macuines. 
HIGHEST PRMEIUMS. 
International Exhibition, London. 1862. 
Industrial Expositioa, Paris, 1861. 
OFFICE, 505 BROADWAY, N. Y. 


no 2 AT ~ 

$160.—New JT-OctTave 
PIANOS in rosewoo! cases, iron frames, 
and over-strueg bass, for #160; do., with 
carved legs, $175, $185, and $20'; do., with 
pearl keys, #250 and #30. Tue above 
janos are the greatest bargains in the city. 
Secont-hant Pianos at #25, $40, $50, $10, 
875, $10', $120, and $130, $14), and $150. 
New MELODEONS at extremely low prices. 
Foreign sheet MUSIC at 2 cents per paze. 
All kinds of Musie merehandise »t war 
ae HORACE WATERS, Agent, 
2-11 No. 4-1 Broadway. 


HRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. 


a REA RRR AI tee te mp 


pnonacetindgemae 
SINGER & 00,3 . 

Lerrer “A” Fayory Sew- 
ING MACHINE, 


Tar Heratp or Hearru 
(Late Water-Cure JovrNaAt). 
R. T. TRALL. M.D., EDITOR AND 


PROPRIETOR. WITH ALL THE REC 
This is emphatically the Medical and | 7, the pesr, and pram 
Health Journal in 


TiFUL of all Sewing Machi ‘Tee ae 
FOR THE PEOPLE. chine will sew anything, from the mae 
Devoted to the Philosophy and Practice | Of * tuck in Tarietan to the making of an 

Beaver 


| Overcoat—anything fro 
of Hygienic Medication ; | Cloth down to the stent Gon 


THE PRESERVATION OF HEALTH, an ae is ever Hea to do a 
by an observance of the Organic Laws; Foek, quilt, ay tay h —_" bind, ‘ 

THE CURE OF DISEASE, | variety of ornamental work. This ic nae 
without drug-remedies of any kind ; & 


only Machine that can fell, hem, bind 
BODILY CULTURE AND MENTAL | 224 #e-fortn. but it will do so’ bette braid, 


| any other Machine. The Letter “ staan 

VIGOR, PHYSIOLOGY AND | Sewing Machine may be had in sve Mnf 
THE LAWS OF LIFE. | Thety of cabinet cases. The Folding Case, 
Published monthly, at No. 15 Laight becoming so popular, is, as its 


name implies, one that can be fold 

box or case, which, when @quelaaee 
beautiful, substantial, and ious table for 
the work to rest upon. The cases are of 
every imaginable design—plain as the wood 


The Heratp or Heatrn has a larger grew in its native forest, or as 
finished as ari can pny i — 


circulation than a imil riodical i 
ia ng. agg g ca’ iD | The Branch Offices are well op lied with 
i, ete, 


Street, New York, at One Dollar a year in 
advance; Six Copies for $5; Ten Copies for 
$7 50; Twenty Copies for $14. 





the world, and is, in fact, the BEST AND  gijk Twist, Thread Needles, 
ougapgst HeattnH Perropicat ever pub- | the very best quality. 


lished. | Send for a copy of “Stneme & Co.'s Ga. 
Send ten cents for a specimen number, | 2®TTE-” . M. SINGER & CO. 

and see our splendid list of premi | 
The a o+* Heatta may be ee T Ww 

through the news agents in any part of the E d h 

country, or from FowLer AND WELLS, 38 - ASG TOR Ivxsranp. 

Broadway, New York. 


458 Broadway, N ¥ 


i. 








This bevutiful article, recently patented, 
am a — ed fo Se frame- 
SEES ‘ . suite work, a w g head of Washin 
Hyerentc Lysrrrvte, on tab-duantetic te A 
NO. 15 LAIGHT STREET, NEW YORK. | cup . = hy b head or 

If you are sick, come here and we will | Teservolr is Miled with ink sufficient to last 
cure a of your disease, without poisoning * oe will flow from the head to the 
| you with drags. If you are well, and wish co on _ fast only as it shall be used out, 
| to visit the city for business or pleasure, 4 keeping the ink always at the same 
come here aad we will give you food to eat om } the cup, while the ink is kept free 
that will keep you well. You can get here ws ust and exposure to the air. 
the Electro-Magnetic, Vapor, or any other | » ie may be sent by express, not by mail. 
form of Baths. We have the Swedish | Price $2 50. 

Movement-Cure for the sick, and Dr. Dio; Forsale by FOWLER AND WELLS, 
Lewis’ system of Phys‘cal | raining for the 8308 Broadway. 


healthy. We have a common Gy ium, 
| and social amusements also. Patientshave SAVE YOUR HEALTH AND PURSE, 

















the privilege of attending Dr. Trall’s lec- USE 
| tures to the Medical Class free. Terms— | __ 
| Board alone, from $4 to $7 per week ; board) Kent’s East Inpta Corrs. 


| with treatment, from $7 to $'2, according to 
rooms. If you come to the city be sure and 
come and see us, and we will try and make | 
you at home. 

R. T. TRALL, M.D., 
E. P. MILLER, M.D., 


The Cheapest and Most Healthfal. 
Only 23 cents per pound. 
} TWICE THE STRENGTH OF JAVA, 
LEN BG Physicians. | WITH ALLITS FINE FLAVOR. 
E IN J. HIGGINS, M D., ' Put up in one-pound packages only. 
ji mF. MILLER, Proprietor. mm . extensively by a eer 
| ; VN Y parding-houses up town. Recommen 
| Dr. Tra 8 New Mepica by a number of Physicians and Clergymea 


} CHARTS. as the finest Coffee ever introduced. 
| These Charts are so arranged as to pre- | Testimony of the Eminent 


| sent to the eye, at a single glance, all of | 

the Fundamental! Problems of all Medical DR. JAMES BOYLE: 
Systems, the Philosophy and als» Princi-| | have critically examined and ued 
| ples of the Hygienic System. They were | Kewr’s East [npr Corres, and find it tobe 
| designed especially for the use of Teachers je rithful and nutritious. 1 particularly 
| and Lecturers, and they supply the speaker | recommead it to nervous and dyspeptic 
with all the texts and topics required for a persons, and for general family use. I re- 
whole course of Lectures. They are four by gard it in flavor and other qualities supe- 
seven feet in size, beautifully printed in rior to any other offe. 

colors, and with large type, 8» as to be read Somes Hosen, SL 

No. 186 Chambers St. 


across a room or hall. With the use of 
these Charts, a popular audience can com- | 

Generat Deport, No. 164 Reade St., N. Y. 
Also, Sold by 


prehend the principles aad merits of our 
system, as taught in the Hygeio-Bherapeutic 
College, petter in one hour than they can by 

Tuomas R.AckLanp, No. 226 Greenwich 8t.; 

Bowpen & Co. (Wholesale Agents for Long 

Island), No. 100 Fulton st, Brooklya ; 


means of mere verbal explanations in a 
At 79} Montgomery Street, Jersey City ; 


whole mooth. 
No. 113 PuystotoetoaL. It represents all 

and by nearly every Grocer in the three 

cities. 


of the Normal Processes; the Distiactive 
A liber il discount to Grocers. ba 


Tissues; the Vital Properties; the Temper- 
aments ; the Life-Principle, or Vitality ; the 
“ Vis Conservatria Nature ;” the reiatious 
and distinctions of the Vital and Mental 
Nee te oe pooner tery and | nee np eran 
classifications of the Mental Powers; the . _— 
explanation of Faculties, Propensities, In- | A Cuoice OoLtecrion OF 
stinct, Reason, Pezchology, Phrenology,etc.; PIANO MUSIC. 

~ Cesen Suanee Semmes.” Nearty 290 Preces ros $2 . 


No. 2 18 Patmotoeroar. It exhibits the | 
Causes of Disease; the Essential Natare of | Tae Home Crecre, a volame of 216 pases 
contains 25 Marecnes and Quicksteps, 4 


Disease ; the Rationale of all Forms of Dis- 
ease and of all Classes of Medicines; the | Waltzes, 31 Polkas, 6 Scnottisches, 4 Re- 
Modus Operanii of Remedial and Morbific | dowas, 4 Mazurkas and Polka Mazurkas, 2 
Agents ; the Natures of Foods and Poisons; | Varsoviennes, 1 Gorlitza, 4 Galopades, 14 
| Rationale of 5 lation, [ofl tion, fe- | Cotillons and Quadrilles, and 44 Dances, 
ver, etc.; the Vis Metiv trie Natura; | Horapipes, etc., arranged for the Piano 
| Etiology ; Symptomatology ; Pathognomo- | Forte; the cheapest and best collection 
| nosis; Diagnosis; Prognosis; Type; Dia-| ever issued. Price, Plan, $2 00; Cloth, 
| thesis; “ Law of Cure,” ete. #2 25; on receipt of which it will be sent, 
| Price $10. Send orders to R. T. TRALL, | post-paid. 

M.D, No. 15 Laight Street, New Yorx. | Published by DITSON & CO., Boston. 









































1863.) 


PROSPECTUS. 


* Our New 


“ The Human Facs Divine”—a New Sys. 
tem of Physicgnomy. Byes, Eare, Nose, 
Japs, Wouth, Head, Hair, Byebrows, Hunds, 
fa t, Skin, Compl wion, with al’ “ 8 gns of 
character, and Bow te Read Them,” to be 
given in— 


The Phrenologicai Journal 


gad LIFE ILLUSTRATED for 1868, will 
contain everything new and useful, with 
{Jlustrations, relating to 
Ernyvotoey, tHe Natura 
of Man, now attracting much atten- 
tion; and we shall record, 'n this JourNnat, 
what may be developed concerning differ- 
ent Races, Nations, and Tribes of Men. 


PaysIoLoGY, IN WHICH THE 
fanetions of the body, such as Heart, Lun 
Stomach, Bones, Muscles, including the 
Nervous System —their “ Uses and Abuses” 
—will be amply illustrated and described in 
a popular manner. 


. PHRENOLOGY, IN ITS APPLICA- 
tion to all the various interests of the Human 
Race, including the Tempznaments, and 
man’s InTELLEBOTUAL, SvoraL, and Mora. 
Natona, and how to improve it. 


PHYSIOGNOMY, WITH THE 
“Srens or CHARACTER, AND How to Reap 
Tuem,” on scientific principles, with numer- 
ous portraits of remarkable persons. A new 
and Very interesting study. 


Psycuo.oey, or THE“ ScIENCE 
of the Soul,” including Man’s Spiritual Na- 
ture, and bis relations not only to this life 
but to the life to come, will be elucidated 
and explained on princ'ples in perfect har- 
mony with Revelation and the highest 
Cnristiauity. 


A New Vo.LuMg, THE THIRTY- 
seveNTA, commenced January, 1863, pub- 
lished on the first of each month, in a beau- 
tiful quarto form, suitable for binding, at 
ONE DULLAR a Year. Clubs of ten or 


more will be supplied at 75 cents each, | 


Sample numbers, 10 cents. Please address 


FOWLER AND WELLS, 
808 Broadway, New York. 


AMERICAN 


Tue Itiustratep Puysio- 
LOGIOAL AND PHRENOLOGICAL ALMANAC FOR 
1868, with Calendars for the United states 
aod Territories and a mass of interestin 
reading matter, including Portraits of Dis- 
tinguished Persons, with Biographical 
Sketches; and several articles on Health, 


ness, ete. Price, prepaid by t, only six 
cents, or fifty cents a dozen. Published by 
WLER AND WELLS, 
308 Broadway, New York. 





bracing Puysto.ocy, AntmaL and MantTat, 
applied to the Preservation and Restoration 
of Health of Bod 
Sx.r-Cuttvurg, and Perfection of Character, 
Memory, and Intaiieotuat ImpRovEMENT, 
poe ° Self-Ed — Complete in one 
mo volume, and more k 
Illustrated. ° my ind ck 


preve his health, develop his mind, and im- 
| prove his «haracter. By first mail. Price 
Trost free) $2 50. Address 
FOWLER AND W . 
808 Broadway, New York. 








Goon Booxs sy Mam.— 
Any book, magazine, or ne per, no mat- 
ter where or by whom published, may be 
ordered at publisher’s prices, from 

FOWLER AND WELLS, 
308 Broadway, New York. 


Every ‘Business Man Should Have tt! 
Tue Bustvess Mirror, 


A Journal of Local Trade, Finance, Po- 
litical Economy, Agriculture, Mecbanical 
Science, Useful Arts, and Refined Literature. 

Pusiisnep Week.y, aT ONE DOLLAR 
PER ANNUM. 


The Paper contains Weekly Trade Re- 





ports, Produce Markets, Bus:ness Directory 
for New York City, Correspondence on 
| Business and other subjects, Sales of Gooas 
| at Auction, Money Market, Manufacturing 
| News, Late Counterfeits, and a large amount 
| of useful and instructive reading, well cal- 
| culuted to make it an indispensable com- 
| panion in every store and family. 

SAMPLE COPIES SENT FREE. 
Address 
HENRY LIVINGSTON & CO., 

44 Ann Street, New York. 





Phonographic Publications. 


Hon. Taomas H. Benton said, when presented with a verbatim report of 

, . one of his 
speeches taken by a little boy, “ Had Puonocrarur be : 
have SAVED MB TWENTY Teas OF HARD LABOR.” ee ee ee 


Graham's Hand-Book. Presenting the principles of all styles of the Art, commencing 


with the analysis of words, and proceedings to the most rapid reporting style. 


$1 25. 


Graham's First Standard Phonographic Reader. In corresponding style, é. ¢., with 


Vowels. 75 cents, 


Graham’s Second Siandard Phonographic Reader. In the reporting style. $1. 


American Manual of Phon 
Pitman’s Phonetic Snorihand. By 


aphy. Being a complete Guide to the Acquisition of 
Longley. 60 cents. 


The Manual of Phonography. By Pitman. A new and com 
) . » prehensive Exposition 
of Phonography, with copious [illustrations and Exercises. Designed for schools or pri- 


vate studeuts. New edition, 60 cents. 


The Reporter’s Companion. By Prrway and Prosser. A com 
> plete Guide to the 
of Verbatim Reporting, designed to follow Pitman’s Manual of Phonography. $1. = 


phy, containin 
the corresponding style. $1. 


History _of Shorthand, from the System of Cicero down to the Invention of 


The Phonographic Teacher. By Pitman. On the method of Imparting 
@ course of lessons, with practical hints on iecturing, etc. £ 


Pbon - 
ngraved in 


The 

Phonography. © Edited and engraved on Stone by Prrman. 75 cente. 
The Phonographic Instructor. By Bex Pitman. (Elementary). 75 cents. - 
the Phonographic Reader. By Prrwan. A Progressive series of reading exercises. 


A useful work for every Phonographic student. 25 
The Reporter’s Manual. A complete exposition of the Re 

) porting Style of Ph - 

With tteowanive exercises. By Granam. 6) cents. o— ba 
New Manners Book, printed in Phonography. 


raphy. 


piled by Prraan. 75 cents. 


cents. 


Containing valuable extracts. Com- 


Phonographic Copy-Books, with morocco covers, for the use of students. Price 


50 cents. Cop: 
ete , in variety. 


y-Books Without Covers. Price 10 cents. Note Paper, 


Pencils, Pens, 


The American Phonetic Dictionary, with pronouncing Vocab 

pane and Geographical Names. ‘Sy Damme 8. Gusaaae. Price ag om, 
ndard-Phonographic Diction: gives the Pronunciation and 

and Reporting Outlives of A thousand Words ttn, be 


2s 
student and practical reporter. 


12mo, $8 50; Svo, $4 50. 


Phrase Book, a Vocabulary of Phraseology. 75 cts. 
Book of Psalms, in Easy Reporting Style. $1. 
Sent, prepaid, by return of #3 FIRST MAIL, On receipt of price. All letters should be ad- 


dressed to FOWLER AND 


ELLS, 808 Broadway, 


ew York. 


PHRENOLOGICAL 


Medical Systems, Infant Mortality, Happi- | 


Epvcation Comprete: Em-!’ 





Every one should read it who would im-| : 





JOURNAL 


and Power of Mind;| >= 


EQUAL TO ANY IN THE WORLD!!! 


MAY BE PROCURED 


At from 88 tu 


#12 per Acre, 


Near Markets, Schools, Railroads, Churches, and all the blessings of Civilization. 


1,200,000 Acres, in Farms of 40, 80, 120, 160 Acres and upward, 
in ILLINOIS, the Garden State of America. 





The Illinois Central Railroad Company offer, ON LONG CREDIT, the beautiful and 


fertile PRAIRIE LANDS lying alon 
LENGTH, upon the most Favorable 
ics, and Working 


the whole line of their Railroad, 700 MI 
erms for enablin 
-Men to make for themselves and their families a competency, and a 


LES IN 
Farmers, Manufacturers, Mechan- 


HOME they can call THEIR OWN, as will appear from the following statements : 


Illinois is about equal in extent to En- 
gland, with a population of 1,722,666, and a 
soil capable of supporting 20,000,000. No 
State in the Valley of the Mississippi offers 
so great an inducement to the settler as the 
State of Illinois. There is no part of the 
world where all the conditions of climate 
and soil so admirably combine to produce 
those two great staples, Corn and WaHeEat. 

CHmate.— Nowhere can the industrious 
farmer secure such immediate results from 
his labor as on these deep, rich, loamy soils, 
cultivated with so much ease. The climate, 
from the extreme southern part of the State 
to the Terre Haute, Alton and 8t. Louis 
Railroad, a distance of nearly 200 miles, is 
well adapted io winter. 

yheat, Corn, Cotton, Tobacco.— 
Peaches, Pears, Tomatoes, and every vari- 
ety of fruit and vegetables, are grown im 
great abundance, from which Chicago and 
other Northern markets are furnished from 
four to six weeks earlier than their imme- 
diate vicinity. Between the Terre Haute, 
Alton and St. Louis Railway and the Kanka- 
kee and Illinois Rivers (a distance of 115 
miles on the Branch and 136 miles on the 
Main Trunk) lies the great Corn and Stock 
raising portion of the State. 

The ordinary yield of Corn is from 
50 to 80 bushels Pa acre. Cattle, Horses, 
Mules, Sheep, and Hogs are raised here at 
a small cost, and yield large profits. It is 
believed that no section of country presents 
greater inducements for Dairy Farming than 
the Prairies of Lilinois, a branch of farming 
to which but little attention has been paid, 
and which must yield sure profitable re- 
sults. Between the Kankakee and Illinois 
Rivers, and Chicago and Dunileith (a dis- 
tance of 56 miles on the Branch and 147 
miles by the Main Trunk), Timothy Hay, 
Spring Wheat, Corn, etc., are produced in 
great abundance. 

Agricuitasat Froducts.—The Agri- 
cultural products of Illinois are greater than 
those of any other State. The Wheat crop 
of 1861 was estimated at 35,000,000 bushels, 
while the Corn crop yields not less than 
140,000,000 bushels, besides the crop of Oats, 
Barley, Rye, Buckwheat, Potatoes, Sw. et 
Potatoes, Pumpkins, Squashes, Flax, Hemp, 


Peas, Clover, Cabbage, Beets, Tobacco, 
Sorghum, Grapes, Peaches, Apples, ete., 
which go to swell the vast aggregate of pro- 
duction in this fertile region. Over 4,000,- 
000 tons of produce were sent out of the 
State of Illinois during the past year. 

Stock Raisi:g.—In Central and South- 
ern Illinois uncommon advantages are pre- 
sented for the extension of Stock raising. 
All kinds of Cattle, Horses, Mules, Sheep, 
Hogs, ete., of the best breeds, yield hand- 
some profits; large fortunes have already 
been made, and the field is open for others 
to enter with the fairest prospects of like re- 
sults. Datry FarMrne also presents its in- 
ducements to many. 

Cultivation of Cotton.— The experi- 
ments in Cotton culture are of very great 
promise. Commencing in latitude 39 deg. 
80 min. (see Mutton on the Branch, and 
Assumption on the Main Line), the Com- 
pany owns thousands of acres well adapt- 
ed to the perfection of this fiber. A settler 
having a family of young children can 
turn their youthful labor to a most profit- 
able account in the growth and perfection 
of this plant. 

The Lilinols Central Railroad tra- 
verses the whole length of the State, from 
the banks of the Mississippi and Lake Mich- 
igan to the Ohio. As its name imports, the 
Railroad runs through the center of the 
State, and on either side of the road, along 
its whole length, lie the lands offered for 


sale. 

Cities, Towns, Markets, Depots.— 
There are ninety-eight Dép5ts on the Com- 
pany’s Railway, giving about one every sev- 
en miles. Cities, Towns, and Villages are 
situated at convenient distances throughout 
the whole route, where every desirable com- 
mod.ty may be found as readily as in the 
oldest cities of the Union, and where buyers 
are to be met for all kinds of tarm produce. 

Euacation.— Mechanics and working- 
men will find the free schovl system encour- 
aged by th« State, and endowed with a large 
revenue for the support of the schools. 
Children «an live in sight of the school, 
the college, the church, and grow up with 
the prosperity of the leading State of the 
Great Western Empire. 





Prices and Terms of Payment—on Long Credit. 


80 acres at $10 per acre, with. interest at 6 
per cent. annually on the following terms: 
Cash payment $18 00 
Payment in one year 
- in two years 
in three years 
in four years 
in five years.. 
in six years. 
in seven years 


Address Land Commissioner, 





40 acres at $10 per acre: 
Cash payment 
Payment in ove year ee 
- in two years..... evccccces 
in three years 
in four years. 
in five years 
in six years 
in seven years 


Illinois Central Railroad, Chicago, Ii. 
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“ Education is the chief defense of Nations.” 
EASTMAN’S STATE AND NATIONAL 
BUSINESS COLLEGE, 
POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y.—ON THE HUDSON RIVER. 
The most practical Institution of the age. Founded on 
the great mot'o of Agesilaus, king of Sparta, “ Teach 
your boys that which they will practice whea they be- 
come men.” Course of Instraction and plan of opera- 
tion. Prosperity of the institution and eminent success 
of the novel, original, and pre-eminent mode of busi- 
ness training, combining theory and practice. The right 
kind of education for young men, fitting them in the best 
manner, in the shortest possible time, and at the least 
expense, to insure success in the business duties and 
employments of life. Superiority of this system ever all 
others yet devised, for the correct and rapid acquisition 
of business rules, laws, customs, and operations. Im- 
portant course of study for returned disabled soldiers. 
Letters from Elihu Burritt, Geo. W. Bungay, and other 
eminent gentlemen, indorsing the institution and the 
practical and interesting manner pursued in teaching. 
Terms of tuition, sketch of the city of Poughkeepsie, etc. 

Letters and reports from eminent gentlemen indorsing the 
course of study and practical plan of operation— 


EXTRACT OF A REPORT 
From G. W. Bungay, Esq., Author of “* Crayon Sketches.” 
(From a published letter.) 

The city of Poughkeepsie is noted far and near for the 
purity of its atmosphere, the richness of its soil, the 
abuadance of its natural resources, and the wealth, enter- 
prise, and intelligence of its inhabitants. In a word, it is 
a paradise of a place—a city of rural palaces and temples 
of learning. It is situated on the beautiful banks of the 
Hudson, and is justly celebrated fer the weird and pictur- 
esque grandeur of its river and mountain scenery, the 
classic reminiscences of its Revolutionary history, for its 
famous schools, colleges, and ladies’ seminaries, and the 
high character of its citizens. 

It would be difficult to find a more desirable place for a 
residence. It is within six hours’ ride of five of the most 
prominent States of the Union, and is easy of access from 
all parts of the United States and Canada, by railway and 
river. The moral tone of society is excellent, and its edu- 
cational advantages are unsurpassed by any raral city in 
the State or nation. It is not a maiter of surprise that sach 


men as Professor Morse, who taught sclence to speak the | 


language of lightoing, and Benson J. Lossing, the artist 
and author, and Matthew Vassar, Esq., the benevolent 
found:r of the Female College endowed with $400,000, 
choose th's place for their permanent home. 

“TI visited Poughkeepsie to attend public exercises at 
Eastman’s Sate and National Business College, and as this 
excellent institution is one of the most notable features of 
this pleasant city, I shall give you a short sketch of it, be- 
lieving that there are many among your readers who will 
desire to avail themselves of its rare advantages. 

A very interesting and important feature in the College 
course here, is a series of lectures by distinguished men, 
sach as John B. Gough, the electric speaker ; E. H. Chapin 
the orator, whose living words bave the rhythmic flow and 
liquid harmony of music; Elihu Burritt, the walking en- 
eyclopedia and living polyglot of languages; John G. 
Saxe, the American Thomas Hood, whose sunshiey humor 
has made his name fami iar as a housebold word ; Artemus 
Ward (Brown), the famous wax-figure map, whose exhi- 


bitions draw well in Vanity Fair; the Hon. Tom Marshall, 
the Kentucky orator; Shiliaber (Madame Partington), of 
fonoy memory; J. KR. Giddings, the Joshva who com- 
mands the -un of freedom to stand still while he pursues 
his opponents; Doesticke, the humorist; Grace Green- 
woo, the aceomplished author ; George D. Prentice, the 
editor and poet; Peter Cooper, the merchant prince and 
man of business; P. T. Barnum, the great showman, 


whose practical lectares have added vastly to his reputa- 
tion; and many others who equally deserve consideration. 

In conclusion I would sugges: that young men who de- 
sire to succeed in life, whetber they be mercbants, farmers, 
professional men, or mechanics, can not afford to lose the 
advontages of this school. 


LETTER FROM ELIHU BURBITT. 
{Learned Blacksmith.] 
In regard to this system of education, Mr. Burritt has 
lectured before this College for three years past, and has 
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thus become acquainted with the course of study and the 


plan of operation. 
New Barrarn, Conn. 


H. D. Eastman, Esq.—My dear Sir: I have felt a 
great interest in the character and success of your ad- 
mirable School of Business. At each visit, my impression 
of its happy adaptation to the wants of the present day 
was strengthened and deepened. Indeed, no institution 
could be more American— more characteristic of the im- 
provements of the age. The practical education im- 
parted is so ample, varied, and utilitarian, that any 
young man who takes a fair and honest advantage of it, 
must be fitted for any department of business which he 
may choose for life, whether he b a hant, 
banker, manufacturer, or farmer. To gain thus in a few 
months what would cost years of busi life to acqui 
without such a course of instruction, is a privilege 
which should commend your institution to the patron- 
age of the whole business community. I would con- 
gratulate you on the high character of your College, and 
on the success which has crowned your efforts in this 
important department of education. I am glad you have 
transferred your sphere of labor te such a central, ac- 
cessible, and pleasant locality as Poughkeepsie—a city 
which is so admirably adapted for an institution of this 
kind. Wishing you the largest success, I am truty yours, 

Exvmvu Buxgmrt. 








LETTER FROM THE MAYOR OF POUGHKEEPSIE. 
Mayor's Orrics, Poucuarzpst, July 1st, 1862. 
H. G. Eastman, Esq.—Dear Sir: I take great plea- 
sure in indorsing the above from Mr. Burritt; and as my 
son has received the benefits of your Institution, I, at the 
same time, cheerfully recommend its superior advantages 
and your practical mode of instruction to those who have 
sons to educate, J. Bowne, 
Mayor of Poughkeepsie. 
LETTER FROM THE CLERGY OF POUGHKEEPSIE. 
Povenkeepste, N. Y., July 1st, 1862. 
H. G. Eastman, Esq.—Dear Sir; Being personally 
acquainted with your institution, we are gratified to in- 
dorse the above; and having witnessed the practical 
operation of teachers and pupils, we unhesitatingly com- 
mend its superior advantages to young men at home and 
abroad. 
G. M. MoEcxron, Pastor lst Refor’d Dutch Charch. 
Moses TYLer, “ Congregationalist “ 
Cuas. 8. Haceman, “ 2d Ref'd Dutch as 


J.L.@.McKowx, “ Methodist bad 
Samus. Boe, “ Episcopal a 
C. N. Cuanpier, “ Ist Baptist - 


FROM M. VASSAR, JR., AND M. VASSAR, ESQ. 
[Founder of Vassar Female College.]} 
Poveuxsepsin, Jan. 21, 1963. 
i. G. Eastman, Esq.— Dear Sir: Having visited your 
School of Business frequently the past two years with 
great pleasure and satisfaction, and ing in contact at 
home and abroad with students who had flaished the 
Course of Instructios, from their expressed satisfaciion 
and my own observation of your plan of Practica Iy- 
stavotion, I would recommend any young man who is 
desirous of preparing himself for the active duties of life, 
such as Mercantile, Commercial, Manufacturing, Bank- 
ing, or aught else, whereia the upright, honest, indus- 
trious man is engaged, to place himself under your 
instruction and thus reap the advantage which your In- 
stitution possesses. Yours, M. Vassar, Jn. 
I have read the above andfully concur in the recom- 
mendation. Yours, M. Vassar. 





THE IMPORTANCE OF A PRACTICAL BUSINESS 
EDUCATION 

Is now fully conceded, for in this age of the world only 

edacated labor is sure of success. 

That the nation grows more practical as it grows in 
prosperity, is seen and acknowledged ; and that it re- 
quires men practieally educated—educated for busi 
and the times—to meet its demands, is apparent to every 
observer of haman nature. Henry Clay was never more 
trutbfal than when he said: “ Young man, qualify your- 
self for business. The professions are full, and the age 
demands it. Educate yourself for business—a business 
man for the farm, counting-room, and commercial pur- 
suite—and you will succeed now and hereafter.” 
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This being so, and the world understand schools 
and studies commensurate with the age oe ae 
felt to be a necessity. Hence the establishment of = 
Business College ten years since, founded on the great 
motto of Agesilaus, “Teach your boys that which 
will practice when they become men.” And the energies 
of its founder have since been devoted to 

course of study adapted to the large class of yougue 
who desire to be educated for the practical 
duties and employments of life—instructing them in those 
branches that the present day seems to demand, conduct. 
ing the entire operations in the most interesting and prag. 
tical manner possible. 





THE INSTITUTION 

has continued to grew in favor, until it is now second to 
no other college of learning in this country, in point of 
usefulness and prosperity. It has ever ranked as the first 
Business School in the Union; and that its practical plan 
of operation has now placed it far in advance of all Com- 
mercial or Mercantile colleges in the world, an examing. 
tion will prove, 

The superiority it claims over other institutions of , 
similar character, is in the new mode of instruction, com, 
bining theory and practice, by means of certain counting. 
room, banking-house, office and actual business opera- 
tions, described and copyrighted by Jaw to the College, 
and in use in no other. It was presented to the world 
two years ago, with the full belief that it would stand the 
mest rigid examination ; and that it has been a gratifying 
success is fully substantiated by the testimony in recent 
reports from some of the best educators and business men 
of the country, who have witnessed the operations of 
teachers and pupils, as well as from graduates who 
through its benefits have risen above the trammels of 
want, and are filling luerative and honorable positions, 

The system of practical instruction is founded on prin- 
ciples so simple and self-evident, that it requires only an 
examination, to be admitted and understood ; and a per 
sonal examination of the Institution, in all its appoint. 
ments, is sufficient to thoroughly demonstrate the practi- 
cability of the system. 

For Fut. Partiovtars or Tae Instrrvtion, Lerress 
From GRADUATES AND Eminent GENTLEMEN, ADDRES 
ror “Tue CoLttece Parser,” issued monthly by the Insti- 
tution, which is sent, free of charge, to any address, on 
application. It gives full information of the Institution, 
Course of Study, Novel and Original Plan of Operation, 
and other information calculated to be of interest to the 
young men of the business community. Address, 

H. G. EASTMAN, 
President Business College, 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


GENERAL INFORMATION TO APPLICANTS. 

Nors.—This is solely and purely a Business College, as 
its name purports, as distinct in its design and purpose as 
a law college or a medical school, and every branch of 
study, with every facility in buildings, arrangements, and 
professorship, is adopted to thatend. It is not intended 
to graduate lawyers, doctors, or divines, or to prepare 
youog men for Yale, but to fit them as thoroughly as pot 
sible for business in the different walks of enterprise and 
commerce, and assist them to positions if they desire it 
and merit it. 

It is essentially different from the so-called Commercial 
Colleges, the course of instruction being more thorough and 
extensive, and conducted entirely on practical philosophi- 
cal principles. 

What they term a Business Education (7) is not accepted 
here—as neither is the partial course pursued in academies 
and seminaries in connection with regular collegiate 
studies. 


Nore.—“ Eastman’s Perrervat Atmanac,” Goon FOR 
Forty Yrans, arranged in an entirely new and novel 
manner, suitable for framing, for LIBRAR.ES, OR PRIVATE 
ROOMS, ©2 HANGING IN PLACES OF BUSUNESS, is sent, free 








of charge, to all who will send a list of the names and 
post-office address of the young men of their acquaint 
ance, in their vicinity or abroad, who will probably be 
benefited by receiving a pamphlet of this Institution. 
Write Name, Post-Office, and State distinctly. 
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